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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 


Ons of the strongest indirect proofs of the truth of 
the mediatorial plan of salvation may readily be 
drawn from the conduct of its enemies, from the 
first century of its promulgation down to the present 
period. Leaving out of sight the darings of open 
and avowed infidelity, and not bringing into ac- 
count those efforts which the strong hand of power, 
' armed with the scorpion-whip of persecution, has 
in various ages put forth for the annihilation of 
“the faith once delivered to the saints,” the proof 
to which I refer is sufficiently deducible from the 
current of heresy flowing through the Church, 
which, however it may have changed its character, 
according to the fancies and caprices of men, has, 
nevertheless, coursed its way to an original and 
defined point, from which it has sought to empty 
itself upon the fair surface of the revealed truth of 
God; to tarnish what it could not invalidate; and 
to perplex what it could not honestly reject. 
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If the spirit of heresy (the offspring of the Evil 
One) had not regarded the whole system as of 
divine origin nek authority, it never would have 
condescended to the attack of any of its parts ; but, 
treating it altogether with silent scorn, would have 
reserved its fone to be directed against some future 
system that should be better able to support a claim 
to such origin and authority. If, on the other 
hand, the Gospel system had not been of divine 
origin and authority, but yet had possessed such 
warrants, either internal or external, as rendered it 
on any account a suitable object for the assaults of 
heresy, surely every blow would have been fatal, 
and every breath of fluctuating opinion would have 
had its invalidating influence; and long ago the 
base imposture would have been torn piecemeal, 
and each fragment would have been flung by its 
specific opponents on the waters of oblivion; or 
the whole would have been exhibited on the page 
of the historian, as an anatomized and dissected 
carcase, affording only a demonstration of the de- ~~ 
pravity of falsehood, and of the weakness and 
wickedness of its originators and supporters. But — 
how is the fact? The spirit of heresy has been 
making its assaults upon the vitals of Christianity 
from the time of the Docretm, who first denied the 
substantial humanity, and of the Esionites, who 
first stumbled at the divinity of the Logos of 
the sacred Scriptures, down to the last showy though 
shadowy efforts of the modern Socinian; and yet 
the consistency and integrity of the general body 
of revealed truth, together with all its oat 
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remains undeniable, undiminished, and unchanged : 
and though the scalpel of the heretic may have 
scarred over the beauty of the surface, yet the dis- 
sected system, whilst triumphantly asserting its 
divine origin and sanction, has demonstrated the 
beauty as well as the immutability of eternal truth, 
and the glory of the foundation on which it rests: 
and thus the grand system of Gospel salvation, the 
essential feature of which is the positive though 
mystical reunion of the natures of God and Man in 
the person of Christ Jesus, or, in other words, 
‘the mystery of godliness, God manifest in the 
flesh,” continues to be the substance of the 
faith of the true Church; whilst a denial of its 
essential, and, by consequence, of its collateral and 
dependent features is persevered in by a compara- 


~~tively small, though by no means_ harmless, 


minority,* whose ratiocinative faculties render them 
too elevated to stoop for the truth, and too proud 
to receive it, when freely offered by its divine 
Author, unless he will first forego his own preroga- 


* If Socinians are asked whether their sect is a large and 
increasing one, they will probably answer in the affirmative. If 
they prove what they affirm, yet the sect is at present very in- 
considerable, when compared with the vast body of all denomina- 
tions, who, however they may differ on other points of less 
moment, yet agree in holding as an essential the doctrine of a 
Trinity in Unity. The dimensions of Socinianism may appear 

large, when the term is made to comprehend every thing that 
lies between the bounds of absolute Trinitarianism and undis- - 
sembled Deism; and it is with much of this latitude that the 
terms Socinianism and Unitarianism are to be used. But Mr. 
Belsham, in his Letter to the Bp. of London, (p.48,) nevertheless 
speaks of the sect in his time as being “few in number,unfashion- 
able, unpopular, despised, hated, calumniated, and everywhere spoken 


against.” 
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tive, and come down, in all particulars, to the level 
of that platform on which finite understandings are, 
from their very nature, compelled to act. Nume- 
rous as heresies have been from the beginning, yet 
surely we may boldly affirm that there is not one of 
them, whatever pain it may have occasioned the 
Church for atime, but has revealed a gem where 
it would have fixed a blot, and manifested a glory 
where it would have invoked contempt; and thus 
we are graciously led to see how wisely the Author 
ofthe mediatorial scheme has overruled the caviller, 
and the gainsayer, and the wise according to the 
wisdom of this world, so as that, upon the collected 
_ fragments of exposed error, His own unchangeable 
- truth might have a wider field for its foundation. 
Leaving the consideration of heresies in general, 
I confine my few introductory remarks to Socinian- 
ism or Unitarianism,* with a view to prepare the” 
mind of the inquiring reader for a more cordial 
perusal of the following pages, which bear on them | 
an impress of sterling worth, to which I cannot 
hope to add any thing. 
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* The term “ Socinian”’ is usually objected to by those who 
deny the doctrine of the Trinity; and they prefer “ Unitarian,” 
because, as constantly explained by themselves, it signifies a 
worshipper of One God; and thus they use it, as if the worship 
of One God were peculiar to themselves, and not common to all 
Trinitarians. The principal Socininan writers, in their choice 

_and adoption of the latter term, seem as if they wished their 
-yeaders to understand, that the point in dispute between them 
and Trinitarians is, whether there be Three Gods or only One ; 
and, as if they would have them infer, that while they are holding 
the true light, all Christendom is lapped in the darkness and 


error and impiety of Polytheism. This view of the matter is as 
unfair as it is untrue. 
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That the primitive Church of Christ ever looked 
upon an hypostatical union of the divine * and: 


* The primitive Church gathered its views of the great and 
fundamental doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, from the apostolic 
source, and transmitted it accordingly, as the writings of the 
fathers abundantly testify. With regard to the views entertained 
and promulgated by the Apostles, the Bp. of St. David’s, in his 
Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, (p. 3.) thus forcibly remarks :— 
‘Nothing but a belief in Christ’s divinity, his omnipresent in- 
fluence, and omnipotent power, could have induced his disciples 
and apostles to honour him with divine worship, and to endure 
the privations, indignities, and sufferings which they underwent 
for his sake. The divinity of Christ was not with them a 
“speculative notion,’ a ‘disputable dogma,’ as the Unitarians 
represent it, but a great practical principle, which influenced 
their whole conduct, and infused into their minds a fortitude 
and constancy which made them rejoice that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame and death for his name. To die, and to 
be with Christ, they counted better than life. What things were 
gain, in a worldly sense, they counted loss for Christ; yea, they 
counted all things loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus. Their belief in Christ’s divinity, their confidence 
in him as God, ever present to sustain them in their difficulties, 
was the governing principle of their minds through this life ; 
sand their trust in his atonement was the ground of their happi- 
ness in the next. They knew that the blood of bulls and of 
goats could not put away sin; and the inspired Psalmist had 
long before declared, that man was utterly unable to redeem his 
brother. But in Christ, who was with God, and was God; who 
was over all, God blessed for ever, their great God and Saviour ; 
God manifest in the flesh, who was made flesh, and came in 
the flesk, that he might, by his death, be a propitiation for the 
sins of mankind ; in Him they trusted, as a Saviour, “able to save 
to the uttermost all who should come to God by him.” Their 
belief in that truth, which Christ himself declared, which his con- 
temporaries testified, proclaimed, and arraigned, as blasphemy, 
and for which Christ was crucified; which the Apostles preached 
and recorded; which the primitive church received, and trans- 
mitted to succeeding generations; was their warrant for the 
reception of the other great doctrine, which their sins and im- _ 
perfections, and their inability to save themselves, had rendered — 
necessary for their salvation. Christ died for the sins of man- 
kind, not because the infinite malignity of sin required a sacrifice 
of infinite value, but because no sinful creature, and therefore 
no man, could by his death atone for the sins of others. Still 
the Socinian, rejecting the doctrine of man’s total depravity, and 
with it the need, and therefore the truth, of the atonement; and 
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human natures in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
as the essential characteristic of the plan of human 
salvation through a mediator, and as being the 
clearly revealed truth of God, is beyond all dispute ; 
and certainly a belief in, and a worship of, a triune 
Godhead is coeval with the planting and first pro- 
pagation of Christianity : nor is it less certain that 
though the simplicity of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, viewed as a matter for faith to embrace, 
rather than for demonstration to develope, may 
have been somewhat affected by the feeble though 
well-meant attempts at demonstration, which some 
of its most zealous adherents have made; yet, 
practically, the same views precisely are entertained 
of it in the Church now, as were embraced and 
promulgated by the primitive Church.* It holds 


stripping the Saviour of all but his proper humanity and divine 
commission, refuses to render him the anciently-paid worship 
due to his divinity, though it is written, and cannot be gainsayed, 
‘‘ Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name; that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven and things in earth, 
and things under the earth; and that every tongue should con- 
fess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
(Philip. ii. 9—11.) Alas, alas! notwithstanding the clear decla- 
rations of God’s Word, and the current testimony of the Church 
from the beginning, the Socinian seems to be gazing on vacancy ; 
and, trembling lest he should strike against the Scylla of Poly- 
theism, dashes fatally against the Charybdis of infidelity, 

* In contradiction to the evidence gathered from antiquity, 
Socinians profess to found their opposition to the doctrine of a 
Trinity in Unity, on its supposed novelty before the time of 
Justin Martyr, (A.D. 140,) although the heresies of the Docetx 
and Ebionites, in the latter part of the first century, supply 
direct evidence (if there were no other) of the current 
reception of the doctrine of the Trinity by the primitive 
Church: for, had that doctrine been but a figment of the 
mind, springing up in the time of Justin Martyr, and not 
previously entertained as the hasis of the true faith, how could 
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the same place. It claims and receives the same 
regard; and those who humbly adhere to it as 
being the revealed though inexplicable truth of 
God, could as well dispense with the centre of the 
solar system, as forego the divinity of the ‘Sun 
of righteousness,” or seek to raise the structure 
of a christian hope on a foundation less than that 


occasion have arisen for a questioning of the divinity of Christ 
by the Ebionites, and of his substantial humanity, by the 
Docetez? This ground of opposition is futile in the extreme. 
It is certain, moreover, that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
firmly held from Justin Martyr’s time downwards; and Tertul- 
lian expressly shows, that at that period baptism was administered 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. ‘‘Quum sub 
tribus et testatio fidei et sponsio salutis pignorentur, necessario 
adjicitur ecclesie mentio: quoniam ubi tres, id est, Pater, et 
Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus, ibi ecclesia, que trium corpus est— 
ablutione delictorum, quam fides impetrat, obsignata in Patre et 
Filio et Spiritu Sancto. Nam si in ¢ribus stabit omne verbum, 
quanto magis, dum habemus per benedictionem eosdem arbitros 
fidei, quos et sponsores salutis, sufficit ad fiduciam spei nostre 
etiam numeris nominum divinorum.’ (De Bap. c. vi.) In Justin 
Martyr, who was prior to Tertullian, and born soon after the 
death of St. John, we have a declaration of faith, distinctly 
mentioning the belief and worship of the three divine Persons of 
the Godhead. Exewov re (Ilatepa) cat tov wap’ avtov Yiov 
eXGovta kar didakavta jas Tavta,—Ilvevma Te TO Mpopytixoy, 
seBoueba cat mpooxuvovpev, (Apol. I. p.47.) I will mention 
one more particular, in proof of what I have stated in the text; 
and it is this—that Hymeneus, bishop of Alia, and other bishops 
of the Council of Antioch, declared the doctrine in question to be 
the faith handed down to their time (A.p. 270,) from the 
Apostles. Connected with this statement, it may be interesting 
to the reader to compare with this declaration the creed of the 
church of /lia, as contained in the answers of catechumens, 
preserved in the catecheses of Cyril, bishop of Alia, Uvrorevw 
ers eva Qeov, &c. “I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible and in- 
visible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of — 
God; begotten of the Father before all worlds, very God, by 
whom all things were made; who was incarnate and made in the 
likeness of men, crucified and buried; who rose again from the 
dead on the third day, and sat on the right hand of God, and 
will come to judge the living and the dead, of whose kingdom 
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afforded by a triunity in the Godhead. But it is 
against this fundamental doctrine that the Socinian 
directs his shafts. He says he cannot comprehend ; 
and he withholds his assent from the doctrine just 
because he cannot comprehend ; while, in regard to 
matters of an inferior grade, he yields assent to 
phenomena which he cannot explain, and the 


sg 


shall be no end; and’ in the Holy Spirit, the Conttartee who 
spake by the prophets; in one baptism of repentance, in the 
forgiveness of sins, and in one catholic Church, in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and in life everlasting.’”’ See the Observatio in 
Symb. Hierosolym. in the Benedictine edition of the works of Cyril- 
jus Hierosol. p. 79, &c.—I have given a translation of this creed 
at full length, so that, by comparing it with the Nicene Creed, 

the reader may see how ‘the faith once delivered to the saints” 
has been preserved in the Church, and held with simplicity from 
the apostolic times down to the present. The Bishop of St. 

David’s remarks, that itis evident that the above creed \ was in use 
before the Nicene Creed, from the absence of the term dsoovotos, 
and some other terms and titles belonging to the Son and to the 
Holy Spirit. This is important to be borne in mind. The 
creed of the church of Alia was promulgated somewhere about 
A.D. 270: the Nicene Creed about a. p. 825. Should it still be 
contended that the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity was a noyelty 
till the time of Justin Martyr, we are not without evidence to 
satisfy us, that instead of being a novel doctrine, it was held 
by the Hebrews; at least, whatever views they might entertain, 
peculiar to themselves, respecting the second person of the 
Trinity, they certainly admitted and held the idea of a plurality in 
the Godhead, both before and at the time of Christ’s manifestation 
in the flesh. \'The inquiring reader may, on this interesting point, 
profitably consult ALLIx’s Judgment of the Jewish Church against 
the Unitarians, ch. 9—11, 19—21: Whrsius’s Judeus Christi- 

anizans, pp. 319, 320; and also his Dissertation De saerosancta 
Trinitate ex scriptis et hypothesibus Judeorum, (Utrajecti, 1661): 
PrEIFFER’S Critica Sacra, cap. viii. ed. 1773; and Grotrus De 
Veritate Relig. Christiane, lib. v. § 21. If the doctrine of the 
Trinity be a ‘disputable dogma” or a “‘blind error,” as Socinians 
would have us believe, it is marvellous that, unlike error in 

general, it should have been preserved from remote antiquity 
down to the present time, as the revealed truth of God, amidst 
the assaults and devices of heresy. It is rather too much, at 
this time, for human pride to exalt itself against a doctrine so 

founded and so received, just because it is not demonstrable by 


human ratiocination. 
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mysterious nature of which baffles all his penetra- 
tion. Yet will he not admit that any just charge 
of inconsistency lies against him. 

Although principles of a like complexion with 
those now held by Socinians, were entertained by 
a few in the first three centuries of the christian 
era, yet Socinianism is a plant of comparatively 
moderate growth. When the sun-light of the 
Reformation began to dawn upon Christendom, 
benighted as it had been by papal abominations 
and errors, Socinianism rose to cast, if it were 
‘possible, a shade over its brightness; and daring 
spirits were not wanting in laborious assiduity to 
set the dam of fatal error against the broad cur- 
rent of truth as it rolled forward. Various have 
been their fate and fortunes; and names which 
might otherwise have been embalmed im honour, 
and enrolled amidst the armies of the blessed, are 
now but memorials of human weakness, at which 
the christian historian gazes, and pauses, and 
weeps. They are gone to their account; but they 
have left a savour behind,—a token olen many, 
alas! have received; and Socinianism has become 
the shadowy creed, in this and other countries, 
upon which hundreds have ventured to launch their 
immortal souls; a creed which would rob the 
Gospel of its good tidings, its Author of his glory, 
and salvation of the Saviour. Though, Proteus- 
like, Socinianism, in many of its collateral features, 
has been given to ¢hange with the ebb and flow of 
human opinion amongst its adherents, yet its daring 
. denial cs the divinity “of the Son of God has con- 

AO 
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tinued to be the centre of the circle of their specu- 
lative theology, and the sandy foundation of a 
structure as impious as Babel, and as perishable. 
How soon the heaven-directed blow that shall fling it 
in ruins may descend, is known only to Him whose 
councils are secret. Whether it is to remain till 
the coming of the ‘ Just One,” and, hand-in-hand 
with reviving Papacy, to ‘‘ vex the saints of the 
Most High,” and wage a final warfare with the 
militant Church of Christ, is yet to be seen. This, 
to my mind, is the probable view of the matter.* 


* Every thing that is not of Christ, is necessarily part of Anti- 
christ—‘ the man of sin;’’ and will be allowed to exalt itself 
against God and his Christ, and the Church militant, to the end, 
when the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of 
our God and his Christ. There is a primary spirit of infidelity 
in the natural heart of man: there is a secondary spirit of 
infidelity engendered in the corruptions of the church of Rome ; 
and these will ever be ready to coalesce, and form the man of 
sin to be revealed in the last times. Can Socinianism be less 
than a member of the man of sin?—In FasBer’s Chronology of 
the Sacred Calendar of Prophecy (a production evincing great 
accuracy of observation) the author thus ventures to class the 
fulfilment of prophecy between the years 1815 and 1864. 

1815. Political slaughter of Francic emperorship, or seventh 

head; consequent political death of the Roman beast. 
(Rev. xvii. 8.)—Sixth Vial. The downfal of the 
Ottoman empire probably began with the great 
insurrection in 1821; the kings of the East, perhaps 
the Jews. Revival of the Francic emperorship will 
be subsequent to the fall of the Ottoman empire. 
(Rev. xvii. 8.)—Going forth of the three unclean 
spirits; the kings of the earth wrought up to fury 
by the politico-theological agents of the Dragon, the 
beast and the false prophet; the gathering together 
of an unseemly mixture of blaspheming infidels and 
bigoted Romanists. 

1864. Expiration of the seven prophetic times, or 2520 years, 

and of the times of the four great Gentile empires. 

Viewing unfulfilled prophecy, and human calculations of times 
and seasons, which are in God’s hand, with all necessary and 
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We of this generation shall, in all probability, be 
laid with our fathers in the dust, before the vast 
development of God’s final purposes will be made ; 
but we can gather much from steadily watching the 
signs of the times,—much, with the inspired Word 
for our guide, tending to lead us to sober conclu- 
sions. But we have not so much to do with this 
question, as we have with the present effects of 
Socinianism. While persuaded in our hearts and 
consciences of the reality of ‘the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” our business and our duty, 
as members of the Church “ built upon the apostles 
and the prophets,” and having a glorious “ chief 
corner-stone,” should be to furnish the present and 
the rising generation with armour wherewith to 
stand against the shocks of error, and the insidious 
devices of heresy. 

The Socinian heresy has been grappled with in 
the most successful manner by writers of various 
degrees of eminence, both in and out of the com- 
munion of the Church of England; but [ do not 
imagine that their labours have been instrumental 
to the bringing out of many to a plain and honest 
confession and rejection of error, and to a reception 
of the true faith: nor do [ suppose that the highly- 
gifted author of the following Letters looked so 
much to the reclaiming of Socinians, as to the 


becoming caution, we cannot but be struck with the present state 
of the world, as preparing for such a result as Faber alludes to 
as immediately preceding the year 1864. May God in his 
great mercy grant, that our highly privileged country be not 
found with the mark of the beast on her, at the coming of the 
Lord Jesus ! 


«it 
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establigttine in the truth the minds of those who, 
from the present state of society, and the rapid 
circulation of opinions, may be exposed to the 
dangers of unsound doctrine. 

As this little volume may fall into the hands of 
many who have been accustomed to hear Socinian- 
ism spoken of by the mild designation of an 
allowable difference of opinion in the religious 
world, I trust I shall not be exceeding the bounds 
of an editor’s duty, if, by way of introduction to 
the great topic so mildly, learnedly, and piously 
discussed in the following pages, I invite the in- 
quiring reader to see, that it is not merely a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the bearing of admitted and 
received truths, but such a total opposition of 
opinion as must exist between those who take 
positive truth and positive error for their respective 
grounds, and as the premises of their argumenta- 
tions. To treat this subject as it deserves, were 
to go far, very far beyond the slender limits which — 
are assigned to me. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself to a few leading particulars, sufficient to 


_ bring the reader into a view of the dangerous 


tendency of the heresy in question, and lead him 
to the subject of the following Letters, impressed 
with a sense of its vast importance in general, and 
of its overwhelming importance to the peace and 
safety of his own soul. 


I. The true Church of Christ has ever received 
the inspired Word of God as its sole rule of faith. 


To screen itself from the charge of pure and 
absolute infidelity, the Socinian heresy also pro- 
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fesses to take its stand upon the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures ; and until its real principles are 
made apparent, it seems to occupy the same ground 
in that respect that the Church of Christ does. 
But as the figments of Socinianism and the doctrines 
held by the Church of Christ are as wide asunder 
as the poles, it must be evident that the same 
ground cannot be common to both; but that they 
are viewing the same object at points of sight so 
different and so irreconcilable, as to account at 
once for their difference of perception. The 
Socinian professes to take his stand upon the au- 
thority of the Scriptures ;—so does the Church of 
Christ. Butshe goes one step further. She takes her 
stand upon the divine inspiration of those records, 
and upon that principle, and for that reason alone, 
admits their authority, and subscribes to their authen- 
ticity. ‘The Socinian denies the divine inspiration, 
which ought to be his only ground for admitting the 
authority and authenticity of the Scriptures, and thus 
yields to an authority which, upon his own principles, 
he might consistently deny, and submits to an au- 
thenticity which, on the same principles, he might 
reasonably question. But he knows, that were he 
thus fully to deny, or thus to question, he must 
forego all the claim he now makes to stand on 
Scripture ground, and lay himself open to the 
broad charge of infidelity ——We shall find that the 
Socinian denial of inspiration is of a very peculiar 
complexion. That I may not be guilty of mis- 
representation, I shall quote the published opinion, 
on this subject, of the celebrated English Socinian 
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leader, Dr. Priestley, who, if Socinianism has not 
again changed its hue, will be admitted as of good 
authority in matters of Socinian opinion. In his 
‘Letters to the Philosophers and Politicians of 
France,” p. 18, he thus writes: “ That the books 
of Scripture were written by particular inspiration, 
is a thing to which the writers themselves make no 
pretensions. It is a notion destitute of all proof, 
and that has done great injury to the evidence of 
Christianity.” Upon this statement I make one 
passing remark, before I add any thing further 
from Dr. Priestley. If the fact of particular inspi- 
ration (using the term in contradistinction to general 
inspiration) be destitute of proof, as is asserted, 
then the proof of general inspiration fails with it, 
for in this case general inspiration is but the 
ageregate of particular. The Scriptures being 
thus stripped of their claim to particular inspira- 
tion, and their general inspiration sharing, by 
consequence, the same fate, it becomes an absurdity 
in the Socinian to take them as an authentic and 
authoritative rule of faith, in regard to the deep 
things “ that pertain unto God.” If they are not 
of divine, particular, and general inspiration, what 
are they? Why receive—why listen to them for 
a moment? But hear Dr. Priestley: * ‘If you 
wish to know what, in my opinion, a Christian is 
bound to believe with respect to the Scriptures, 
I answer, that the books which are universally 
received as authentic, are to be considered as faith- 


* Letters to a Phil. Unb. part ii. pref. p. xiii.; also Lett. V. 
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ful records of past transactions, and especially the 
account of the intercourse which the Divine Being 
has kept up with mankind, from the beginning of 
the world, to the time of our Saviour and his 
Apostles. No Christian is answerable for more 
than this. The writers of the books of Scripture 
were men, and therefore fallible ; but all that we 
have to do with them is in the character of Aistori- 
ans and witnesses of what they heard and saw. 
Of course their credibility is to be estimated like 
that of other historians, viz. from the circum- 
stances in which they wrote, as with respect to their 
opportunities of knowing the truth of what they 
relate, and the biases to which they might be sub- 
ject. Like all other historians, they were liable to 
mistakes with respect to things of small moment, 
because they might not give sufficient attention to 
them ; and with respect to their reasoning, we are 
fully at liberty to judge of it as well as that of any 
other men, by a due consideration of the proposi- 
tions they advance and the arguments they allege.” 

For a masterly exposure of the fallacies of theabove 
statement, I refer the reader to ANDREW FULLER’s 
“ Comparison of the Calvinistic and Socinian 
Systems, as to their moral tendency ;” and only 
add a few remarks. Ifthe sacred writers had been 
“ historians” and ‘‘ witnesses” of only what they 
heard and saw, they would, “ like all other histori- 
ans and witnesses,” have been amply qualified to 
relate what they had received on the testimony of 
their ears and eyes, without the aid of particular 
inspiration. But the truth is, they relate not only 
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what (in strictness of Beech) they heard and saw, 
but a great deal more than that: they relate the 
secret things of God—things which would have 
_ remained for ever secret had they not been matters 
of pure revelation, and transmitted by a particular 
inspiration equal to the dignity of the subjects of 
revelation. If the sacred writers could be ofeied, 
in all particulars, with historians in general, as 
Dr. Priestley would class them, then indeed their 
credibility would be ‘estimated like that of other 
historians;” and it might then be admitted that 
they were ‘liable to mistakes with respect to things 
of small moment, because they might not give suf- 
ficient attention to them.” But they cannot be 
classed with other historians. The position in 
which they stood was altogether different. Alto- 
gether different, too, were the subjects on which 
their pens were employed. They were subjects 
such as admitted not of “ things of small moment,” 
for all were alike important in their connection and 
dependence: and surely the responsible position of 
the writers, in regard to the truths they were to 
deliver, was ample in itself to prevent their withhold- 
ing a sufficient attention from them. But we see 
that Dr. Priestley does not regard the sacred writers 
as mere historians, relating only what they heard 
and saw; but he speaks of their reasoning upon 
facts and principles. ‘True it may be that we are 
at liberty to judge of their reasoning as well as 
that of any other men: but when does that liberty 
begin? Only when we are endued with a capacity 
for comprehending, in the largest sense of the term, 
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2 
‘<the propositions they advance, arid the arguments 
they allege.” The things upon which they reason 
are ‘the things of the Spirit of God,” which are 
only ‘‘ spiritually” and not naturally ‘‘ discerned.” 
When, therefore, we can stand side by side with 
the sacred writers, and with an equality of spiritual 
discernment of things spiritual, we shall be as much 
at liberty to judge as they were to reason ; and not 
before. However obscurely the Socinian may 
regard the Scriptures in reference to their divine 
inspiration, and notwithstanding the inconsistencies 
into which he runs, by reason of the doubts he 
entertains, yet he would charge us with calumny 
were we to deny his respect, in some sort, for the 
Scriptures, as containing a revelation from God 
upoe subjects of infinite importance: but yet, how 
can he entertain a genuine respect, when he as- 
sumes that the revelation was made to us through 
the instrumentality of men, whom, in matters of 
such vast moment, God permitted to be ‘‘ fallible ” 
as historians, and probably inconclusive as reason- 
ers? for Dr. Priestley’s language implies in them 
: inconclusiveness, | or, at the very least, a liability to it. 
What real respect (upon Socinian principles, as ex- 
hibited by Dr. Priestley,) can be due either to the 
Author of the revelation, the revelation itself, or the 
instruments through which it was made? I profess 
myself incapable of judging. If the revelation is 
made to bear the usual marks of human inefficiency, 
or admitted to be liable to it, then the ‘‘ assurance 
of faith” is a term without a meaning; and we might 
-as well, if not better, be without such a revelation, 
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and live and die upon the principles of natural 
religion. The real estimation in which Socinians 
hold the Scriptures may be readily gathered from 
their published version of the New Testament, in 
which every device is used to corrupt, obscure, 
and distort those fundamental truths of the eternal 
Word, which, when a long-suffering God shall 
permit, will give the death-blow to the obnoxious 
system. For a masterly examination of the Soci- 
nian Version, I must refer the reader to the last 
edition of Archbishop Magee’s valuable work on 
the atonement. 


Il. While the true Church of Christ receives 
the Scriptures as the sole rule of faith, i cor- 
dially embraces, with an equality of faith, every 
thing that is therein stated. 


While receiving the Scriptures as of general 
authority, though not as matters of particular in- 
spiration, the Socinian, upon the grounds which 
have already appeared, refuses the exercise of 
simple faith, when called upon to receive and hold 
certain departments of truth contained in them. 
Perhaps he would say, he would not admit the 
Scriptures as being of a divine authority at all, did 
not the weight of internal as well as externalevidence, 
by its demonstrative force, compel him: and there- 
fore he will not admit such parts of their particular 
statements as admit not of an equal demonstra- 
tion. But what, in reality, does this amount to? 
Why this :—that revelation in general is not to 
be received on simple faith alone; and if revelation 
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in general is not to be so received, then of course 
that no mysterious and indemonstrable part of the 
general revelation can possibly lay claim to admis- 
sion on faith alone. Thus, then, the simple and 
implicit faith, which, from one end of the Bible to 
the other, is clearly exhibited as the prime feature 
of the christian character, and the forerunner of 
all the rest, is by the Socinian treated as a non- 
essential, or rather as becoming essential only so 
far as demonstration may prepare the way. But, in 
truth, demonstration is not the atmosphere in which 
faith can live. When absolute demonstration is 
complete, faith dies. A belief in any fact, dragged 
forth by demonstration, is not that exalted gift 
which the Scriptures call faith, firm as it may be, 
any more than the borrowed light of the moon can 
be called the essential and proper light of the sun. 
Herein, then, lies another dangerous view of the 
Socinian heresy. It practically rejects such parts 
of divine truth as demonstration does not provide 
for the reception of: that is, it receives what falls 
within the limits of a creature’s capacity to com- 
prehend; and rejects that which partakes of the 
acknowledged incomprehensibility of its divine 
Author. But the danger to which I now refer will 
be more apparent, when we consider what revealed 
truths the Socinian rejects. In the list of his 
rejections we find included those leading and 
fundamental doctrines and principles which distin- 
guish the religion of the New Testament from every 
thing else that has been called religion since the 
world began. The effect of his rejections is to 
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make Christianity nothing more than a re-enactment 
or more formal promulgation of the legislations of 
natural religion; and the sacrificial and vicarious 
sufferings of Christ but a testimony of its truth 
sealed with tears and bluod; and human merit the 
ground of acceptance, and perfect obedience the 
viaticum to salvation. Ina word, the rejections of 
the Socinian make out the Gospel dispensation to 
be only a republication of what was irrevocable, 
the death of Christ an unmeaning tragedy, and 
fallen man the author of his own salvation. In 
effect, it leaves man pretty nearly in the state in 
which it found him. The false principles which 
the rejections of the Socinian scheme involve, may 
be gathered from the following concise statement 
of one of the ablest champions of the true faith : * 
«* That,” according to the Socinian creed, ‘‘ Christ 
was a person sent into the world to promulgate the 
will of God; to communicate new lights on the 
subject of religious duties; by his life to set an 
example of perfect obedience; by his death to 
manifest his sincerity ; and by his resurrection to 
convince us of the great truth which he had been 
commissioned to teach—our rising to a future life. 
This, they say, is the sum and substance of Christi- 
anity. It furnishes a purer morality, and a more 
operative enforcement: its morality more pure, as 
built upon juster notions of the divine nature ; and 
its enforcements more operative, as founded on the 
certainty of a state of retribution.” Ifsuch, indeed, 


* Archbp. Magee on the Atonement, vol. i. p. 12, 5th edition. 
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were the sum and substance of Christianity, how 
much of the New Testament we might afford to 
cancel. Page after page might be committed to 
the flames; and the old doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity, to which, from the very beginning, the 
Church has clung with the fervency of a holy faith, 
might be cast off as the mere subject of a thesis 
for the schools, and the eternal Godhead of Christ 
might become as worthless as a popish legend. 


Ill. While the Church of Christ receives the 
Holy Scriptures as the sole rule of faith, and 
holds with a simple faith all that they reveal, 
she looks to the great doctrine of the atonement 
by the vicarious eee and death of Christ, 
as the only ground of reconciliation between God 
and man; and in the doctrine of a Trinity in 


Unity she traces the economy of the work of human 
redemption. 


The Socinian denies the fact of man’s utter 
depravity, and so dispenses with all necessity for 
an atonement. Ifthe doctrine of man’s total de- ~ 
pravity were not inseparably connected with every 
other doctrine of the New Testament scheme, and 
if man were (as the Socinian leaders would have 
“us believe) a being of a mixed character, partaking 
both of the positively good and positively evil, and 
with a preponderance of the positively good, and 
endued therefore with an innate and independent 
capacity for virtuous action, then indeed the danger 
arising from Socinian rejections would be very 
sensibly diminished. Perhaps there never would 
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have been any thing for Socinians to reject—cer- 
tainly nothing of that kind which they now profess 
to reject—so that ‘‘a scale of purer morality, and 
a more operative enforcement to it,” and nof the 
doctrine of an atonement, which the depravity of 
man rendered necessary, might have been the 
desiderata which a revelation was intended to 
supply. Upon the denial of man’s depravity 
hangs the denial of the doctrine of the atonement ; 
so that if both these could be successfully denied, 
then, by consequence, the divinity and eternal Son- 
ship of the Messiah would be only a matter of 
curious speculation ; and Christ, viewed as ‘a mere 
man, the son of Joseph and Mary, and naturally 
as fallible and peccahle as Moses or any other 
prophet,” (as Dr. Priestley impiously declares him 
to have been,*) would have been all-sufficient for 
the accomplishment of the purposes of God as 
exhibited to us by the Socinian view of divine 
revelation. But, however Socinian teachers may 
have laboured to soften down the character of sin, 
by designating it as “ human frailty,” and by 
representing it as something calling rather for 
compassion from God than righteous abhorrence: 
though they may deny sin to be in any sense an 
infinite evil, or (which is nearly the same thing,) 
deserving of endless punishment, or - that such 
punishment will followit; yet the refinements which 
they draw, and the angry tone which they assume 
when the “ dignity” of man is assailed by his being 


* Letter toa Phil. Unb. Part ii. p. 38—35. 
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branded as a rebel and an apostate, and altogether 
vile in his natural state, afford abundant evidence 
of that leaven of pride in themselves which is the 
essence of sin, and the fatal first-cause of universal 
depravity; and leaves much room for us to conclude 
that they strongly suspect the unpalatable truth, 
which they would gladly conceal and stifle, were 
it not as visible as the sun in the heavens. And 
why would they conceal and stifle it? For no 
other reason, but that the doctrine of the atonement 
(the truth of which settles the question of the 
divinity of Christ and the Trinity in Unity,) is 
bound up with it; and because they know that 
the absence of the one would render the other 
unnecessary. But while the doctrine of man’s total 
depravity is written as with a pen of iron, and 
confirmed by the daily experience of every man 
who dares to look into his own heart, the tenets of 
the Socinian must be unspeakably dangerous, as 
tending to lessen, nay, to set at nought, the in- - 
estimable value of a Saviour, whose efficacy depends 
on the sufficiency of his atonement, and whose 
sufficient atonement could have been wrought only 
through the development of the great ‘* mystery 
i of godliness, God manifest in the flesh.” 


IV. The true faith, gathered by the Church 
of Christ from the Scriptures, as the sole rule of 
| faith, is, that salvation is altogether of grace, 
and not in any degree through works.* 


* Ephes. ii. 8,9. Rom. iv. 4, 5. 
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The very notion of an atonement such as that 
revealed in the Scriptures implies this very truth, 
which is so abundantly stated. As the Socinian 
rejects the doctrine of the atonement, he necessarily 
denies that free grace has any thing to do with 
salvation. But the Socinian is not content with 
a denial of the doctrines of free grace thus deducible 
from his denial of the atonement, if the language 
of Dr. Harwood may be taken as expressing the 
sentiments of the whole sect. In his volume of 
Sermons, p. 193, he says, that “ all hopes founded 
upon any thing else than a good moral life are 
merely imaginary, and contrary to the whole tenor 
of the Gospel.” This statement is perfectly con- 
sistent with the broad principles of Socinianism, as 
we have already seen; but totally subversive of 
that hope which maketh not ashamed. What does 
the Socinian suppose a ‘‘ good” moral life to con- 
sist in? In perfect obedience from the cradle to 
the grave? In spotless obedience to that law which 
the Psalmist found to be so ‘‘ exceeding broad” 
as to preclude perfection? Or rather in a pre- 
ponderance of good over evil; or, in other words, 
a motley mixture of good and evil—the turning of the 
scale? Verily, the Jews, in their blindness, held 
the same obscure notions of good and evil, when 
they sought salvation by the law, and not by grace.* 


« In the Yad Hachazakah of MatmonivEs we have the Jewish 
mind clearly laid open to us. In support of what I have advanced 
above, I quote the following: ‘‘ Every one of the sons of men 
has his good deeds and also his wicked deeds. He whose good 
deeds amount to more than his wicked deeds, is a righteous man ; 
and he whose wicked deeds amount to more than his good 
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V. The true faith, as gathered by the Church 
of Christ from the Scriptures as the sole rule of 
Faith, necessarily developes itself by holiness of 
life ; and particularly leads to meekness, humility, 
charity, love to the Saviour, deep veneration of 
the Scriptures, and heavenly-mindedness. 

I will not make so severe a charge against Soci- 
nianism, as to say that it necessarily tends to prevent 


deeds, is a wicked man.” Again: “In this balancing, not the 
number of the good or wicked deeds, but the importance of the 
same, is taken into consideration; so that there may be one 
good deed which makes up for many wicked ones.” Again: 
“ Every man ought to look upon himself during the whole year, 
even as though he were half innocent and half guilty...... Now 
if he commit but one sin more, behold, he causes the scale of 
guilt to preponderate...... if he fulfil but one single com- 
mandment more, behold, he causes the scale of innocence to 
preponderate, and brings salvation and deliverance on himself.” 
The same supposed preponderance of good and evil in an in- 
dividual was said also to influence the salvation or destruction 
of the aggregate of society, tried in the same balance. In the 
Bab. Talmud. Treatise Rosh Hashanah, § 1, we find the following 
remarkable passage, the statement in which goes upon the same 
principle as that exhibited by Maimonides. ‘“ Rabbi Krespedua 
said in the name of Rabbi Iochanan: Three books are opened on 
the New-year’s day: one of the perfectly righteous ; ‘one of the 
perfectly wicked ;, one of the intermediate. The perfectly right- 
eous are inscribed and sealed for life forthwith; the perfectly 
wicked are inscribed and sealed for death forthwith; and the 
intermediate remain in suspension from the New-year’s day until 
the day of atonement : if (then) they be pure, they are inscribed for 
life; but if they be not pure, they are inscribed for death.’ 
See ‘The main Principles of the Creed and Ethics of the Jews, 
exhibited in Selections from the Yad Hachazakah of Maimonides, 
translated by H. H. BErnakp, Cambridge.” 

- While the Socinian denies human depravity, and the necessity 
- of an atonement, and relies for salvation on a “ good moral life,” 
let him look to those who “ crucified the Lord of life,’ and see 
how fearfully he takes his stand beside them: but with this 
difference,—that while they denied Christ to be the expected 
Messiah, they admitted the idea of plurality in the Godhead; but 
the Socinian rejects—rejects — rejects; and puts forth on the 
ocean of eternity, with human reason for his compass, human 
weakness for his rudder, human speculation for his sail, and 
human corruption for the anchor of his hope beyond the grave ! 
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all these things ; but certainly I cannot compliment 
it by saying that it promotes the growth of them. 
It may advocate a scale of morals, and of a high 
character too: but the highest morals do not 
amount to holiness of life. Holiness of life pro- 
ceeds from a spiritual principle within, the result 
of regeneration and renewal, and not of human will 
and an innate love of virtue. Meekness, humility, 
and charity (7 d@yarn) are Christian graces; they 
spring not out of man’s natural heart :. and surely 
there is nothing in the Socinian scheme that can 
plant them there. As to the two former, they are 
inconsistent with that pride of reason, pride of 
judgment, and pride of will, which are the leading 
features of the heresy of which we are speaking. 
Does Socinianism promote Jove to the Saviour ? 
Why should the Socinian love him? What benefit 
does he acknowledge to have received? What 
principle of love does his system enjoin? Christ must 
be first received as a Saviour, before he can be 
loved as a Saviour. And as to a veneration of the 
Scriptures, how shall he look for it in the -hearts- 
of those who would mutilate them to meet the 
notions of their own fancy, and reject what their pride 
of reason forbids them to receive? And as to 
heavenly-mindedness, can it be expected in a heart 
that refuses to demean itself so much as to become 
the ‘temple of the Holy Ghost?”—-I touch uponthese 
points briefly, and with a gentle hand; and I should 
not even refer to them, were I not desirous that 
the inquiring reader should draw the plain in- 
ference, that Socinianism as a system of religion is, 
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in point of doctrine, deficient in all essential par- 
ticulars, and leaves its professors in danger of being 
destitute of those fruits which alone can prove the 
goodness of the tree. 

In the following Letters, the great point of 
Socinian controversy, viz. the divinity of the Son 
of God, is exclusively handled; and so handled, 
that were I to touch it with a hope of improvement, 
I should but be gilding the diamond, or painting 
the lilly. With the proof of this great point, the 
truth of all the rest of the vast mediatorial scheme 
follows ; and then it appears plain how God could 
remain inflexibly just, and yet be the justifier of 
all who come to him through Christ: how mercy 
and truth have met together, how righteousness 
and peace have kissed each other, in the Gospel 
of a once humbled and now exalted Saviour. 

In regard to the work itself, to which these few 
remarks are but slightly introductory, it is difficult 
to speak in terms of adequate praise. There is an 
ingenuous meekness of spirit about it, which 
betokens the sincerity of a genuine faith; while 
the critical acumen, which it- everywhere dis- 
plays, evinces the patience of a devoutly inquiring 
mind. The argumentation of the work will. be 
found lucid in the extreme, and such as to bring 
the great subject in its bearings within the reach 
of every dispassionate mind; and I know not of 
any one page that is stained either by illiberality 
of sentiment or exegetical trickery. There is in 
every part of the work a visible honesty that must 
command the respect of opponents; an uncom- 
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promising firmness which wins the confidence of 
adherents ; a piety which cheers the heart of the 
experimental christian; a simplicity of exegesis 
which delights the scholar; and a current of proof: 
that it will be hard for Socinianism, with all its 
modern refinements, to make head against. I know 
of no work of its class and kind that I have risen 
from the perusal of, with such unfeigned delight ; 
and while I offer thanksgiving, where alone it is 
due, that our theological literature is enriched by 
this valuable little work, I humbly pray that the 
perusal of it may minister to the edification of, 
many an inquiring mind upon a subject, the full 
importance of which will never be known on this 
side of the grave. 

We are living at a time of no ordinary interest. 
It is a season in which it behoves every man to be 
able to give a reason for the hope that is in him. 
Scenes of trial are preparing for the Church of 
Christ. On the broad ground of christian con- 
sistency, the time is come for the Church of Christ 
to arouse herself; and on the ground of ‘personal 
safety—the safety of the immortal soul—it is now 
more needful than ever, that every man should 
examine himself whether he be in the faith; and 
if not, then that he should flee at once to the offered 
Saviour, as the manslayer fled to the city of refuge, 
and rest not till he knows that, “ being justified by 
faith,” he has ‘“* peace with God.” 


DARLASTON ReEcTORY, 
April, 1836. 


LETTERS 


ON THE 


“DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


LETTER I. 


REVEREND AND Dear Sir, 


I have recently perused a sermon delivered by 
you at the ordination of the Reverend J. Sparks, in 
Baltimore, with no small degree of interest. The 
subjects of which it treats must be regarded as 
highly important, by every intelligent man who is 
a serious inquirer after revealed truth. And if the 
views which you-have disclosed will stand the test 
of examination, and shall appear to be those which 
the word of God maintains, or which it will justify, 
it certainly will be the duty of every friend to 
Christianity to embrace and promote them. 

It is proper, no doubt, that every one who reads 
and reflects upon your sermon, should do it without 
prejudice or party views. Unless I am deceived as 
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to the state of my own feelings, I have endeavoured 
impartially to weigh the arguments, and examine 
the reasonings which it presents, with a wish to 
know and believe the truth. I dare not flatter 
myself, indeed, that I have perfectly succeeded in 
doing this; for every man who is acquainted with 
his own heart, will find reason to believe that he 
often has been, and may be again, deceived by it. 
But, as I am not conscious of party feelings on 
the present occasion, will you permit me, without 
apology, to lay before you my thoughts in regard to 
three topics of your discourse that stand in close 
connexion with each other, and are among the 
principal points in regard to which I feel myself 
compelled to dissent from your opinions? 

The points to which I refer are—the principles 
of interpreting Scripture; the unity of Gods; and 
the divinity and humanity of the Saviour. 1 limit 
myself to these three, because it would require 
more time and labour than I can possibly spare at 
present, and more health than I enjoy, to express in 
writing my views of all the statements of doctrines 
which you have made. I might adduce another 
reason for confining myself within these limits. If 
the principles of reasoning which you adopt, and 
the results which you deduce from them, in regard 
to some of the points on which I am about to re- 
mark, are untenable or incorrect, the consequence 
of this must extend itself essentially to some of the 
remaining and most important topics which you 
have discussed in your sermon. 


I.] DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 3 


The general principles of interpreting Scripture 
you describe in the following manner. 


‘“We regard the Scriptures as the records of God’s 
successive revelations to mankind, and particularly of the 
last and most perfect revelation of his will by Jesus Christ. 
Whatever doctrines seem to us to be clearly taught in the 
Scriptures, we receive without reserve or exception. We 
do not, however, attach equal importance to all the books 
in this collection. Our religion, we believe, lies chiefly in 
the New Testament. The dispensation of Moses, com- 
pared with that of Jesus, we consider as imperfect, earthly, 
obscure, adapted to the childhood of the human race, a 
preparation for a nobler system, and chiefly useful now as 
serving to confirm and illustrate the Christian Scriptures. 
Jesus Christ is the only master of Christians; and whatever 
he taught, either during his personal ministry, or by his in- 
spired Apostles, we regard as of divine authority, and profess 
to make the rule of our lives. 

**This authority which we give to the Scriptures, is 
a reason, we conceive, for studying them with peculiar 
care, and for inquiring anxiously into the principles of in- 
terpretation, by which their true meaning may be ascer- 
tained. The principles adopted by the class of Christians 
in whose name I speak, need to be explained, because they 
are often misunderstood. We are particularly accused of 
making an unwarrantable use of reason in the interpretation 
of Scripture. We are said to exalt reason above revelation, 
to prefer our own wisdom to God’s. Loose and undefined 
charges of this kind are circulated so freely, and with such 
injurious intentions, that we think it due to ourselves, and 
to the cause of truth, to express our views with some par- 
ticularity. 

“* Our leading principle in interpreting Scripture is this— 
that the Bible is a book written for men, in the language of 
men, and that its meaning is to be sought in the same man- 
ner as that of other books. We believe that God, when he 
condescends to speak and write, submits, if we may so say, 
to the established rules of speaking and writing. How else 
would the Scriptures avail us, more than if communicated 
in an unknown tongue? 

‘*Now, all books and all conversation require in the 
reader or hearer the constant exercise of reason; or their 
true import is only to be obtained by continual comparison 
and inference. Human language, you well know, admits 
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various interpretations; and every word and every sentence 
must be modified and explained—according to the subject 
which is discussed—according to the purposes, feelings, cir- 
cumstances, and principles of the writer, and according to 
the genius and idioms of the language which he uses. These 
are acknowledged principles in the interpretation of human 
writings; and a man whose words we should expiain with- 
out reference to these principles, would reproach us justly 
with a criminal want of candour, and an intention of obscu- 
ring or distorting his meaning. 

‘* Were the Bible written in a language and style of its 
own, did it consist of words which admit but a single sense, 
and of sentences wholly detached from each other, there 
would be no place for the principles now laid down. We 
could not reason about it as about other writings. But such 
a book would be of little worth; and, perhaps, of all books, 
the Scriptures correspond least to this description. 

**The word of God bears the stamp of the same hand 
which we see in his works. It has infinite connexions and 
dependencies. Every proposition is linked with others, and 
is to be compared with others, that its full and precise im- 
port may be understood. Nothing stands alone. The New 
Testament is built on the Old. The christian dispensation 
is a continuation of the Jewish, the completion of a vast 
scheme of providence, requiring great extent of view in the 
reader. Still more, the Bible treats of subjects on which we 
receive ideas from other sources besides itself; such subjects 
as the nature, passions, relations, and duties of man; and it 
expects us to restrain and modify its language by the known 
truths which observation and experience furnish on these 
topics. 

** We profess not to know a book which demands a more 
frequent exercise of reason than the Bible. In addition to 
the remarks now made on its infinite connexions, we may 
observe that its style nowhere affects the precision of science 
or the accuracy of definition. Its language is singularly 
glowing, bold, and figurative, demanding more frequent de- 
partures from the literal sense than that of our own age and 
country, and consequently demands more continual exercise 
of judgment. We find, too, that the different portions of 
this book, instead of being confined to general truths, refer 
perpetually to the times when they were written, to states 
of society, to modes of thinking, to controversies in the 
Church, to feelings and usuages which have passed away, 
and without the knowledge of which we are constantly in 
danger of extending to all times and places what was of 
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temporary and local application. We find, too, that some of 
these books are strongly marked by the genius and character 
of their respective writers, that the Holy Spirit did not so 
guide the Apostles as to suspend the peculiarities of their 
minds, and that-a knowledge of their feelings, and of the 
influences under which they were placed, is one of the 
preparations for understanding their writings. With these 
views of the Bible, we feel it our bounden duty to exercise 
our reason upon it perpetually, to compare, to infer, to look 
beyond the letter to the spirit, to seek, in the nature of the 
subject and the aim of the writer, his true meaning; and, 
in general, to make use of what is known, for explaining 
what is difficult, and for discovering new truths. 

** Need I descend to particulars to prove that the Scrip- 
tures demand the exercise of reason? Take, for example, 
the style in which they generally speak of God, and observe 
how habitually they apply to him human passions and 
organs. Recollect the declarations of Christ, that he came 
not to send peace, but a sword; that unless we eat his 
flesh, and drink his blood, we have no life in us; that we 
must hate father and mother; pluck out the right eye; and 
a vast number of passages equally bold and unlimited. 
Recollect the unqualified manner in which it is said of 
Christians that they possess all things, know all things, and 
can do all things. Recollect the verbal contradiction be- 
tween Paul and James, and the apparent clashing of some 
parts of Paul’s writings, with the general doctrines and end 
of Christianity. I might extend the enumeration indefi- 
nitely, and who does not see that we must limit all these 
passages by the known attributes of God, of Jesus Christ, 
and of human nature, and by the circumstances under which 
they were written, so as to give the language a quite 
different import from what it would require, had it been 
applied to different beings, or used in different connexions? 

** Enough has been said to show in what sense we make 
use of reason in interpreting Scripture. From a variety of 
possible interpretations, we select that which accords with 
the nature of the subject, and the state of the writer, with 
the connexion of the passage, with the general strain of 
Scripture, with the known character and will of God, and 
with the obvious and acknowledged laws of nature. In 
other words, we believe that God never contradicts, in one 
part of Scripture, what he teaches in another, and never 
contradicts, in revelation, what he teaches in his works and 
providence; and we therefore distrust every interpretation 
which, after deliberate attention, seems repugnant to any 
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established truth. We reason about the Bible precisely as 
civilians do about the constitution under which we live; 
who, you know, are accustomed to limit one provision of 
that venerable instrument by others, and to fix the precise 
import of its parts by inquiring into its general spirit, into 
the intentions of its authors, and into the prevalent feelings, 
impressions, and circumstances of the time when it was 
framed. Without these principles of interpretation, we 
frankly acknowledge that we cannot defend the divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures. Deny us this latitude, and we 
must abandon this book to its enemies.” pp. 3—6. 


To a great part of these principles I give my 
cheerful and most. cordial assent. They are the 
principles which I apply to the explanation of the 
Scriptures from day to day, in my private studies 
and in my public labours. They are the principles 
by which I am led to embrace the opinions that 
I have espoused, and by which, so far as I am able, 
I expect to defend these opinions, whenever called 
in duty to do it. 

While I thus give my cordial approbation to 
most of the above extract from your sermon, will 
you indulge me in expressing a wish that the rank 
and value of the Old Testament, in the Christian’s 
library, had been described in somewhat different 
terms? Ido most fully accord with the idea that 
the Gospel, or the New Testament, is more perfect 
than the Mosaic Law, or than the Old Testament. 
On what other ground can the assertions of Paul, 
in 2 Corinthians ii., in Hebrews viii., and in 
other places, be believed or justified? The gospel 
gives a clearer view than the Jewish Scriptures of 
our duty and of our destiny—of the objects of our 
hopes and fears—of the character of God, and the 
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way of salvation. I agree fully, that whatever in 
the Old Testament respects the Jews, simply as 
Jews—e.g. their ritual, their food, their dress, 
their civil polity, their government—in a word, 
whatever from its nature was national and local,— 
is not binding upon us under the Christian dispen- 
sation. 

I am well satisfied, too, that the character of 
God and the duty of men were, in many respects, 
less clearly revealed under the ancient dispensation 
than they now are. ‘‘'The law was given by 
Moses;” but “no man hath seen God at any 
time; the only begotten, who dwelleth in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him,”—i.e. 
it was reserved for Christ to make a full display of 
the divine character; no man, no prophet who 
preceded him, ever had such knowledge of God 
as enabled him to do it. I am aware that many 
Christians do not seem to understand this passage ; 
and, with well-meaning but mistaken views, under- 
take to deduce the character and designs of God 
as fully and as clearly from the Old Testament as 
from the New. 

I must believe, too, that the dutzes of Christians 
are, in most respects, more fully and definitely 
taught in the gospel than in the Old Testament; 
and I cannot approve of that method of reasoning 
which deduces our duties principally from texts in 
the Old Testament that sometimes are less clear, 
when the New Testament presents the same sub- 
jects in such characters of light that he who runneth 
may read. 
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But when you say, ‘ Jesus Christ is the only 
master of Christians; and whatever he taught, 
either during his personal ministry or by his in- 
spired Apostles, we regard as of divine authority, 
and profess to make the rule of our lives,” does not 
this naturally imply that we are absolved from 
obligation to receive the Old Testament in ‘any 
sense as our guide; and that what it teaches, we 
are not bound “to make the rule of our lives?” 
I do not feel certain that it was your design to 
affirm this; but the words in their connexion seem 
naturally to bear this import. To such a view 
I should object, that those parts of the Old Testa- 
ment which express the will of God, in reference 
to the great points of duty that must, from the 
nature of moral beings, be for ever the same under 
every dispensation, may be and ought to be regarded 
as unrepealed. Itis a very sound maxim, in the 
interpretation of divine as well as human laws,— 
manente ratione, manet ipsa lex—a law is un- 
repealed, while the reason of that law continues. 
Express repeal only can exempt a law from the 
application of this maxim. And when our Saviour 
says, ‘* Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or tittle 
shall in nowise pass from the law till all be fulfilled,” 
he seems to me plainly to have declared the immu- 
tability of the ancient moral law, in the sense 
already explained. 

What shall we say, moreover, of the devotional 
parts of the Old Testament, (the Book of Psalms, 
for instance,) or of those numerous prophetical parts 
which are sermons on the duties and obligations of 
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men, or predictions of a future Messiah, and of the 
nature and prosperity of his Church? Are these any 
more Jewish (except as to the garb in which they 
are clothed) than Christian? I admit that they are 
all less perfect than that which the New Testament 
furnishes on the same topics; but I believe them to 
be sanctioned by the same authority, and to require 
a similar respect and deference. 

In regard to what you say respecting the leading 
principle of interpreting Scripture; I cannot hesitate 
to declare, that nothing is clearer to my apprehen- 
sion, than that God, wher he speaks to men, speaks 
in such language as is used by those whom he 
addresses. Of course, the language of the Bible is 
to be interpreted by the same laws, so far as philo- 
logy is concerned, as that of any other book. I ask 
with you, How else is the Bible a revelation ? 
How else can men ever come to agree in what 
manner the Scripture should be interpreted, or feel 
any assurance that they understand the meaning of 
its language? 

I find little from which I should dissent, in the 
remainder of your observations upon the general 
principles of interpretation. I might perhaps make 
some objections to the manner in which the office of 
reason, in the interpretation of Scripture, is occa- 
sionally described. But I am confident that I 
admit, as fully as you do or can do, the proper 
office of reason in the whole matter of religion, both 
in regard to doctrine and practice. 

It is to our reason that the arguments which 
prove the divine origin of Christianity are addressed; 
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and it is by reason that we prove, or are led to 
admit this origin, on general or historical grounds. 
Reason prescribes, or at any rate developes and 
sanctions, the laws of interpreting Scripture. The 
cases mentioned by you, in which reason must be 
exercised, are in general striking exemplifications 
of this. But when reason is satisfied that the Bible 
is the Book of God, by proof which she cannot 
reject, and yet preserve her character; and when 
she has decided what laws of exegesis* the nature 
of human language requires ; the office that remains 
for her in regard to the Scripture, is the application 
of those laws to the actual interpretation of the 
Bible. | When by their application she becomes 
satisfied with respect to what the sacred writers 
really meant to declare in any case, she admits it 
without hesitation, whether it be a doctrine, the 
relation of a fact, or a precept. It is the highest 
office of reason to believe doctrines and facts which 
God has asserted to be true, and to submit to his 
precepts, although many things, in regard to the 
manner in which those facts and doctrines can be 
explained, or those precepts vindicated, may be 
beyond her reach. In short, the Scriptures being 
once admitted to be the word of God, or of divine 
authority, the sole office of reason in respect to 
them is to act as an interpreter of revelation, and 
not in any case as a legislator. Reason can only 
judge of the laws of exegesis, and direct the appli- 
cation of them, in order to discover simply what 


* A term of frequent occurrence with expositors and Biblical 
critics. It signifies examination or interpretation. 
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the sacred writers meant to assert. This being 
discovered, it is either to be received as they have 
asserted it, or their divine authority must be re- 
jected, and our obligation to believe all which they 
assert, denied. There is no other alternative. 
Philosophy has no right to interfere here. If she 
ever interferes, it must be when the question is 
pending, whether the Bible is divine. Nor has 
system, prejudice, sectarian feeling, orthodoxy, or 
heterodoxy, so called, any right to interfere. The 
claims of the Bible to be authoritative being once 
admitted, the simple question in respect to it is, 
What does it teach? In regard to any particular 
passage, What idea did the original writer mean to 
convey? When this is ascertained by the legiti- 
mate rules of interpretation, it is authoritative,— 
this is orthodoxy in the highest and best sense of 
the word; and every thing which is opposed to it, 
which modifies it, which fritters its meaning away, 
is heterodoxy, is heresy, to whatever name or party 
it is attached. 

I presume you will ‘agree without hesitation to 
these remarks. The grand Protestant maxim, that 
the Bible is our only and sufficient rule of faith 
and practice, implies most clearly the very same 
principles which I have stated; and these every 
man must admit, that acknowledges the paramount 
claims of the Bible to be believed, and has any — 
tolerable acquaintance with the subject of its inter- 
pretation. 

If there be any thing to which I should object in 
your statement, generally considered, of the laws of 
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interpretation, it is rather the colouring which has 
been given to some of the language in which it is 
expressed. You commence by saying, that your 
party are charged with ‘‘exalting reason above 
revelation—with preferring their own wisdom to 
God’s ;” and that these charges are “circulated 
freely, and with injurious intentions.” You will 
readily acknowledge, as a general fact, that there is 
difficulty in giving an impartial statement of opinions, 
which we thus strongly feel to have been misrepre- 
sented. We certainly are under temptation, in such 
cases, to set off our own opinions to the best ad- 
vantage, and to place those of our opponents in the 
most repulsive attitude. And although Trinita- 
rians, in fact, differ less from you, in respect to 
the laws of interpretation, than you seem to have 
apprehended, the belief, on your part, that a wider 
difference existed, seems to have given a peculiar 
cast to some sentences which simple discussion 
would hardly admit. 

With the two last paragraphs of your sermon that 
are quoted above, I wish not to be understood as 
signifying that I entirely agree. It is, however, 
rather from the application of some exegetical 
principles which is made in them, than from the — 
principles themselves, that I dissent. I shall have 
occasion to remark hereafter on this subject. I 
have mentioned it now, merely to prevent any 
mistake with regard to the meaning of what I say 
here upon the laws of interpretation, as exhibited 
by you. 

It would have given me pleasure to find you un- 
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conditionally admitting that the general principles 
of interpretation which you defend are not original, 
nor peculiar to your party. But you seem to qualify 
this, by saying that “all Christians occasIONALLy » 
adopt them.” If I understand you rightly, then, 
you would concede, that only Unitarians admit 
substantially the system of exegesis which you have 
described, and practice upon it. In this, however, 
(if this be your meaning,) you are mistaken,—at least 
it appears plainly so to me in respect to the divines 
of New England, who at the present time are 
called orthodor.* I doubt whether any man can 
study the science of interpretation, for a consider- 
able time together, without adopting those princi- 
ples of it, for substance, which you seem to claim 
appropriately for Unitarians. 

How can it be explained, then, supposing you 
and I are both sincerely seeking after truth, and 
both adopt, for substance, the same maxims of 
interpretation, that we should differ so widely in 
the results that flow from the application of these 
principles? Perhaps some light may be cast upon 
this question in the sequel of these letters. 


* This remark may be extended so as to include all those 
writers in this country who are usually denominated orthodox or 
evangelical, 
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LETTER II. 


REVEREND AND Dear Sir, 


It would be very gratifying to find in your 
sermon, as much respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity with which I might accord, as in your 
principles of interpretation. My apprehensions 
respecting this doctrine, however, differ from yours. 
It is not without examination and reflection that 
I have embraced my present views of it; and the 
perusal of your statement of the doctrine in question, 
and your arguments against it, have not persuaded 
me that my views are erroneous, 

You will not expect me, however, in these Letters, 
which are intended to be brief, to go into a dis- 
cussion of this great subject, which shall embrace 
all the important topics which it presents. I intend 
to touch on those points only on which the hinge of 
the controversy seems to me to turn; and on these 
in a manner as summary as the nature and difficulty 
of the case will permit. 
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The statement which you make of your own faith 
in regard to the unity of God, and your account of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, are as follow. 


“* First. We believe in the doctrine of God’s uniry, or 
that there is one God, and one only. ‘To this truth we 
give infinite importance, and we feel ourselves bound to 
take heed, lest any man spoil us of it by vain philosophy. 
The proposition, that there is one God, seems to us 
exceedingly plain. We understand by it, that there is one 
being, one mind, one person, one intelligent agent, and 
one only, to whom underived and infinite perfection and 
dominion belong. We conceive that these words could 
have conveyed no other meaning to the simple and un- 
cultivated people who were set apart to be the depositaries 
of this great truth, and who were utterly -incapable of 
understanding those hair-breadth distinctions between being 
and person, which the sagacity of latter ages has discovered. 
We find no intimation that this language was to be taken 
in an unusual sense, or that God’s unity was a quite 
different thing from the oneness of other intelligent beings. 

«“ We object to the doctrine of the Trinity, that it subverts 
the unity of God. According to this doctrine, there are 
three infinite and equal persons, possessing supreme divinity, 
called the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Each of these 
persons, as described by theologians, has his own particular 
consciousness, will, and perceptions. They love each other, 
converse with each other, and delight in each other’s society. 
They perform different parts in man’s redemption, each 
having his appropriate office, and neither doing the work of 
_ the other. The Son is Mediator, and not the Father. The 
Father sends the Son, and is not himself sent; nor is he 
conscious, like the Son, of taking flesh. Here then we have 
three intelligent agents, possessed of different conscious- 
nesses, different wills, and different perceptions, performing 
different acts, and sustaining different relations; and if 
these things do not imply and constitute three minds or 
beings, we are utterly at a loss to know how three minds or 
beings are to be formed. It is difference of properties, and 
acts, and consciousness, which leads us to the belief of 
different intelligent beings; and if this mark fail us, our 
whole knowledge fails,—we have no proof that all the 
agents and persons in the universe are not one and the 
same mind. When we attempt to conceive of three Gods, 
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we can do nothing more than represent to ourselves three 
agents, distinguished from each other by similar marks and 
peculiarities to those which separate the persons of the 
Trinity ; and when common Christians hear these persons 
spoken of as conversing with each other, loving each other, 
and performing different acts, how can they help regarding 
them as different beings, different minds?” pp. 8, 9. 


My object in ¢his letter 1s not to controvert your 
creed, but to consider your representation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as stated, believed, and 
defended by those with whom I am accustomed to 
think and act. 

Admitting that you have given a fair account of 
our belief, I cannot see, indeed, why we are not 
virtually guilty of Tritheism,* or at least of some- 
thing which approximates so near to it, that I 
acknowledge myself unable to distinguish it from 
Tritheism. But I cannot help feeling that you 
have made neither an impartial nor a correct state- 
ment of what we believe, and what we are accustomed 
to teach and defend. 

It needs but a moderate acquaintance with the 
history of the doctrine in question to satisfy any 
one that a great variety of explanations have been 
attempted by inquisitive or by adventurous minds. 
Allacknowledge the difficulty of the subject; [regret 
to say, that some have not refrained from treating it 
as though it were more within their comprehension 
than it is. 

But, among all the different explanations which 
I have found, I have not met with any one which 
denied, or at least was designed to deny, the unity 


* The worship of three Gods. 
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or Gop. All admit this to be a fundamental 
principle: all acknowledge that it is designated in 
characters of light, both in the Jewish and Christian 
revelations ; and that to deny it would be the grossest 
absurdity, as well as impiety. 

It may indeed be questioned whether the ex- 
planations given of the doctrine of the Trinity by 
some who have speculated on this subject are 
consistent with the divine unity, when the language 
which they use is interpreted agreeably to the 
common laws of exegesis. But, that their re- 
presentations were not designed to call in question 
the divine unity, is what I think every candid 
reader of their works will be disposed to admit. 

Now, when I consider this fact, so plain and 
so easily established, and then look at the method 
in which you state the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
exhibited above, I confess it gives me pain to think 
that you have not conceded or even intimated that 
Trinitarians do or can admit the unity of God. 
You have a right to say, if you so think, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as they explain and defend 
it, is at variance with the divine unity, and that 
these two things are inconsistent with each other. 
But, to appropriate to those solely who call them- 
selves Unitarians, the belief that there is but one 
God—or to construct an account of the Trinitarian 
creed (as it seems to me you have done in the 
paragraph on which [ am remarking,) so as not 
even to intimate to your hearers or readers that 
your opponents admit or advocate the divine unity, 
is doing that which you would censure in an 
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antagonist, and which cannot well serve the interests 
of truth. 


But let us examine your statement of our creed. 


‘* We object to the doctrine of the Trinity, that it subverts 
the unity of God. According to this doctrine, there are 
three infinite and equal persons, possessing supreme divinity, 
called the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Each of these 
persons, as described by theologians, has his own particular 
consciousness, will, and perceptions. They love each 
other, converse with each other, and delight in each other’s 
society. They perform different parts in man’s redemption, 
—each having his appropriate office, and neither doing the 
work of the other. The Son is Mediator, and not the 
Father; the Father sends the Son, and is not himself sent ; 
nor is he conscious, like the Son, of taking flesh. Here 
then we have three intelligent agents, possessed of different 
consiousnesses, different wills, and different perceptions, 
performing different acts and sustaining different relations ; 
and if these things do not imply and constitute three minds 
or beings, we are utterly at a loss to know how three minds 
or beings are to be formed.” p. 9. 


Is not this account a very different one from 
that which many of your brethren are accustomed 
to give of us? By them it is said, that there is 
a great discordance and contradictory statements 
and explanations of the doctrine of the Trinity 
among those who embrace it. Do not you amal- 
gamate us altogether, make us harmonious Tritheists, 
and then give us over to the reproach of Tritheism, 
or at least of glaring inconsistency ? 

After all, the statement which you exhibit of our 
views is very far from that which we (or at least all 
Trinitarians with whom I am acquainted) make of 
our belief. I donot deny that some writers have given 
grounds for a statement not very diverse from yours, 
as it regards the doctrine of the Trinity. Even 
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some great and good men, in their zeal to defend 
this doctrine, have sought to reduce the whole 
subject to human comprehension. How vain the 
attempt, experience has demonstrated. Efforts of 
this nature, however well designed or ably conducted, 
never yet have led to any thing but greater darkness. 
“Who can by searching find out God? Who can 
find out the Almighty to perfection?” 

- But though I readily admit that efforts to explain 
what in the nature of the case is inexplicable, may 
have misled some in their exertions to acquire 
religious knowledge, or given occasion to others 
of stumbling, yet I am not prepared to admit that 
the great body of ‘Trinitarians have given just 
occasion to charge them with a denial of the unity 
of God, or with opinions subversive of this. You 
certainly ought not to deny them the same liberty, 
in the tse of terms, which all men take on difficult 
subjects, for the accurate description of which lan- 
guagé is not framed, perhaps is not in its nature 
adequate. They must discuss such subjects by 
using figurative language, by using terms which 
(if I may be indulged the liberty of speaking thus) 
approximate as nearly to the expression of the ideas 
that they mean to convey, as any which they can 
select. If there is any obscurity in these general 
observations, I hope it will be cleared up in the 
remarks that are to follow. 

Since I refuse assent to your statement of our 
belief, you will feel a right to inquire what we do 
believe, that you may compare this with the doctrine 
of divine unity, and judge for yourself whether it is 
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subversive of it or not. I cannot refuse my assent 
to a proposal so reasonable; nor do I feel any 
inclination to shrink from the task of stating our 
belief, and then to proffer the excuse, that every 
thing respecting the subject is too mysterious and 
recondite to be the object of distinct contemplation. 
What we do believe can be stated—what' we do 
not profess to define or explain can be stated, and 
the reasons why we do not attempt definition or 
explanation: and this is what I shall now attempt. 

I must not, however, be understood as pledging 
myself that those, m general, with whom I am 
accustomed to think and act, will adopt my state- 
ment, and maintain that it exhibits the best method 
of explaining or defending the great doctrine in 
question. Notwithstanding we are so often charged 
with adherence to forms and modes of expression 
contained in creeds, we use as great a variety of 
language, in giving instruction with regard to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as with respect to the other 
doctrines of religion. In regard to the statement 
which I shall make, I can say only, that it is not 
the result of concert, in any degree, with my clerical 
brethren, for the purpose of making a statement to 
which they will adhere. It is the result of in- 
vestigation, and refiection on the subject, as it 
appears to be exhibited in the Scriptures, and in 
the writings of the leading divines whom I have 
been able to consult. 


I believe, then, 
I. That God is onNE; numerically one, in essence and 
attributes. In other words,—the infinitely perfect Spirit, 
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the Creator and Preserver of all things, the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, has numerically the same essence, and the 
same perfections, so far as they are known to us. To 
particularize: the Son possesses not simply a szmzlar or 
equal essence and perfections, but numerically the same as 
the Father, without division, and without multiplication. 

II. The Son (and also the Holy Spirit,) does in some 
respect, truly and really, not merely nominally or logically, 
differ from the Father. 


I am aware, as I have hinted above, that you 
may find writers upon the doctrine of the Trinity, 
who have stated the subject of my first proposition 
in a manner somewhat different. But, after making 
due allowance for inattention to precision of language, 
the difficulty of the subject, and the various ways 
which men naturally take to illustrate a difficult 
subject, I am not aware that many of them would 
dissent substantially from the statement now made. 
Certain it is, that the Lutheran Confession exhibits 
the same view. 


The words are,—‘‘ The divine essence is ONE, which is 
called, and is, God, eternal, incorporeal, indivisible, of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, the Creator and 
Preserver of all things visible and invisible.” Art. I. 

The Confession of Helvetia (written a.p. 1566) declares, 
that ‘*‘ God is one in essence or nature, subsisting by him- 
self, all sufficient in himself, invisible, without a body, 
infinite, eternal, the Creator of all things visible and invisi- 
ble,” &c. It adds, ‘‘ We detest the multitude of gods, 
because it is expressly written, The Lord thy God is one 
God,” &c. 

The Confession of Basil (a.p. 1532) declares, that there 
is ‘‘onE eternal, almighty God in essence and substance, 
and not three Gods.” 

The Confession of the Waldenses states, ‘‘that the Holy 
Trinity is, in essence, one only true, alone eternal, 
almighty, and incomprehensible God, of one equal tndivi- 
sible essence.” 
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The French Confession (a.p. 1566) says, ‘‘ We believe 
and acknowledge ong only God, who is onE only and simple 
essence, spiritual, eternal, invisible, immutable, infinite,” 
&c. 

The English Confession (a.p. 1562) states, that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, ‘‘be of onE power, of ONE 
majesty, of onrE eternity, of onE godhead, and one substance. 
And, although these three persons be so divided that 
neither the Father is the Son, nor the Son is the Holy 
Ghost, nor the Father, yet, nevertheless, we believe that 
there is but onE very God.” 

The Confession of Belgia (a.p. 1566) declares, that 
‘there is oNE only simple and spiritual essence, which we 
call God, eternal, incomprehensible, invisible, immutable, 
infinite,” &c. 

The Articles of the English Episcopal Church declare, 
that ‘‘there is but one living and true God, everlasting, 
without body, parts, or passions,” &c. 

The Confession of the Reformed Churches in the Nether- 
lands, revised at the Synod of Dort (a.p. 1618, 1619) 
declares, ‘‘ We believe that there is onE only and simple 
spiritual Being, which we call God; and that he is eternal, 
incomprehensible, invisible, immutable, infinite,” &e. (See 
Harmony of Confessions.) — 

With these agrees the Westminster Confession, approved 
by the General Assembly of Divines in a.p. 1647, adopted 
by all the Presbyterian Churches in Great Britain and 
America, and assented to by a great part of the Congrega- 
tional Churches in New England. Its words are, ‘‘ There 
is but one only living and true God, who is infinite in being 
and perfection, a pure spirit, invisible, without body, parts, 
or passions, immutable, immense, eternal, incomprehensi- 
ble,” &c. West. Con. p. 32. 


Now, is this the denial of the divine unity with 
which we are implicitly charged? Can Unitarians 
present a more complete assertion of the divine 
unity, than is presented by these symbols of different 
denominations of Christians, who admit the doctrine 
of the Trinity ? 

But, admitting our statement of the divine unity 
to be correct, you will aver, probably, that my 
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second proposition is subversive of the first. 
Whether this be so, or not, is what I now propose 
to investigate. 

~The common language of the Trinitarian sym- 
bols is, ‘* That there are three persons in the 
Godhead.” In your comments upon this, you have 
all along explained the word person, as though it 
were a given point, that we use this word here, in 
its ordinary acceptation, as applied to men. But 
can you satisfy yourself that this is doing us justice? 
Is it not evident from Church history, that the 
word person was used, in ancient times, as a term 
which would express the disagreement of Christians 
in general, with the reputed errors of the Sabellians, 
and others of similar sentiments, who denied the 
existence of any real distinction in the Godhead, 
and asserted that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
were merely attributes of God, or the names of 
different ways in which he revealed himself to 
mankind, or of different relations which he bore to 
them and in which he acted. Some of the principal 
Fathers and Councils meant to deny the correctness 
of such assertions, by using the word person to 
designate some rea/, not merely nominal distinction 
in the Godhead—to signify that something more 
than a diversity of relation or action, in respect to 
us, was intended. They seem to me to have used 
the word person, because they supposed it to 
approximate nearer to expressing the existence of 
a real distinction, than any other which they could 
choose. 


We profess to use the word person, merely from 
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the poverty of language—merely to designate our 
belief of a real distinction in the Godhead; and 
not to describe independent, conscious beings pos- 
sessing separate and equal essences and perfections. 
Why should we be obliged so often to explain 
ourselves on this point? Is there any more difficulty 
here, or any thing more obnoxious, than when you 
say, ‘‘ God is angry with the wicked every day?” 
You defend yourself in the use of such an expres- 
sion, by saying, that it is only the language o: 
approximation, i.e. that it is intended to describe 
that, in the mind of the Deity, or in his actions, 
which corresponds in some measure, or in some 
respect, to anger in men,—not that he is really 
affected with the passion of anger. You will 
permit me then to add, that we speak of person 
in the Godhead to express that which, in some 
respect or other, corresponds to persons as applied 
to men,—. e. some distinction; not that we attach 
to it the meaning of three beings, with a separate 
consciousness, will, omnipotence, omniscience, &c. 
Where then is our inconsistency in this, or the 
absurdity of our language, provided there is a real 
foundation in the Scriptures, on which may rest 
the fact of a distinction that we believe to exist? 

I. could heartily wish, indeed, that the word 
person never had come into the symbols of the 
Churches, because it has been the occasion of so 
much unnecessary dispute and difficulty. But since 
it has long been in common use, it is difficult, 
perhaps inexpedient, or even impossible, altogether 
to reject it. If it must be retained, I readily 
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concede that the use of it ought to be so explained 
and guarded, as not to lead Christians into erroneous 
ideas of the nature of God. Nor can I suppose 
that the great body of Christians have such ideas, 
or understand it to mean that which you attribute 
to us as believing. ‘Then, surely, it is not the best 
mode of convincing your opponents, to take the 
word in a sense so different from that in which they 
understand it, and proceed to: charge them with 
absurdities consequent upon the danguage of their 
creed. It has always been a conceded point, that, 
in the statement of difficult subjects, or the discus- 
sion of them, terms might be used in a sense 
somewhat different from their ordinary import. And 
what can declare in a plainer manner that Trinita- 
rians do use the word person in this way, as applied 
to the divine Beg, than the agreement among 
them that God is numerically one, in essence and 
in attributes ? 

It might have been justly expected likewise, that 
before they were charged with sentiments which 
subvert the divine Unity, the meaning of the word 
person, in the ancient records which describe its 
introduction into the technical language of the 
Church, should have been carefully investigated. 
One of your rules of exegesis, to which I have with 
all my heart assented, demands that “ every word 
should be modified and explained, according to 
the subject which is discussed, according to the 
PURPOSES, feelings, circumstances, and principles 
of the writer.” Do us the justice to apply this 
law of interpretation to our language, and the 
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dispute between us about the meaning of the word 
person, is for ever at an end. 

What then, you doubtless will ask, is that dis- 
tinction in the Godhead, which the word person is 
meant to designate? I answer, without hesitation, 
that 1 do not know. The fact that a distinction 
exists, is what we aver; the definition of that 
distinction is what I shall by no means attempt. 
By what shall I, or can I define it? What simile 
drawn from created objects, which are necessarily 
derived and dependent, can illustrate the mode of 
existence in that Being who is underived, inde- 
pendent, unchangeable, infinite, eternal? I confess 
myself unable to advance a single step here in 
explaining what the distinction is. J receive the 
ract that it exists, simply because I believe that 
the Scriptures reveal the ract. And if the Serip- 
tures do reveal the fact that there are three persons 
in the Godhead (in the sense explained); that 
there is a distinction which affords ground for the 
appellations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost— 
which lays the foundation for the application of the 
personal pronouns, /, thou, he—which renders it 
proper to speak of sending and being sent, of 
Christ being with God, being in his bosom, and 
other things of the like nature; and yet that the 
divine nature belongs to Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; then it is, like every other fact revealed, to 
be received simply on the credit of divine reve- 
Jation. 

Is there any more difficulty in understanding 
the fact that there is a distinction in the Godhead, 
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than there is in understanding that God possesses 
an underived existence? With what shall we 
compare such existence? All other beings are 
derived; and, of course, there is no object in the 
universe with whose existence it can be compared. 
To define it, then, is beyond our reach. We can 
approximate towards a conception of it, merely by 
negatives. We deny that the divine existence has 
any author or cause; and when we have done this, 
we have not defined it, but simply said that 
a certain thing dees not belong to it. Here we 
must rest. The boundaries of human knowledge 
can never be extended beyond this. 

The distinction in the Godhead which I have 
now mentioned, I ought to say here, we do not, 
and cannot consider as a mere subject of specula- 
tion, which has little or no concern with ardent 
piety, or the best hopes of the Christian. We 
believe that some of the most interesting and 
endearing exhibitions of the divine character, are 
founded upon it and connected with it; and that 
corresponding duties are urged upon us, and 
peculiar hopes excited, and consolations adminis- 
tered by it. 

In regard to this distinction, we say, lt ts not 
a mere distinction of attributes, of relation to 
us, of modes of action, or of relation between 
attributes and substance or essence, so far as 
they are known to us. We believe the Scriptures 
justify us in these negations. But here we leave 
the subject. We undertake (at least the Trinitarians 
of our country, with whom I am acquainted, under- 
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take) not at all to describe affirmatively the 
distinction in the Godhead. When you will give 
me an affirmative description of underived exist- 
ence, I may safely engage to furnish you with 
one of person in the Trinity. You do not reject 
the belief of self-existence, merely because you 
cannot affirmatively define it; neither do we of 
a distinction in the Godhead, because we cannot 
affirmatively define it. 

I may ask, moreover, What is the eternity of 
God? You answer by telling me, that there never 
was a time when he did not exist, and never can 
be one when he will not exist. True; but then, 
what was time before the planetary system, which 
measures it, had an existence? And what will 
time be when these heavens and this earth shall 
be blotted out? Besides, passing over this diffi- 
culty about time, you have only given a negative 
description of God’s eternity; you deny certain 
things of him, and then aver that he is eternal. 
Yet, because you cannot affirmatively describe 
eternity, you would not refuse to believe that God 
is eternal. Why, then, should I reject the belief 
of a distinction in the Godhead, because I cannot 
affirmatively define it? 

I do not admit, therefore, that we are exposed 
justly to be taxed with mysticism and absurdity, 
when we aver there is a distinction in the God- 
head, which we are utterly unable to define. I am 
aware, indeed, that a writer, some time since, 
composed and published, in a periodical work 
then edited at Cambridge, a piece in which he 
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laboured, with no small degree of acuteness, to 
show that no man can believe a proposition, the 
terms of which are unintelligible or which he does 
not understand. His object in doing this appears 
to have been to fix upon a belief in a doctrine 
of the Trinity the charge of absurdity. But it 
seems to me, the whole argument of that piece 
is founded on a confusion of two things, which 
are in themselves very diverse,—viz. terms which 
are unintelligible, and things which are unde- 
jfinable. You believe in the fact, that the divine 
existence is without cause; you understand the 
fact, that God exists uncaused; but you cannot 
define underived existence. I believe, on the 
authority of the Scriptures, that there is a real 
distinction in the Godhead; but I cannot define 
it. Still the proposition that there is a real dis- 
tinction, is just as intelligible as the one, that God 
is self-existent. A multitude of propositions, re- 
specting diverse subjects, resemble these. We 
affirm, that gravitation brings a body thrown into 
the air down to the earth. The fact is perfectly 
intelligible. ‘The terms are perfectly understood, 
so far as they are the means of describing this 
fact. But, then, what is gravitation? An affirmative 
definition cannot be given, which is not a mere 
exchange of synonymes. Nor can any comparison 
define it; for to what shall we liken it? 

The mind of every man who is accustomed to 
think, will supply him with a multitude of propo- 
sitions of this nature; in all of which, the fact 
designed to be described is clear. The terms, so 
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far as they describe this fact, are clear; but the 
subject of the proposition,—that is, the thing itself, 
or agent, concerning which the fact is asserted,—is 
undefinable ; and, excepting in regard to the fact 
in question, perhaps wholly unknown to us. 

How easy now to perplex common minds, by 
calling a proposition unintelligible, the subject 
of which is undefinable! In confounding things 
so very different, consists, as I apprehend, the 
whole ingenuity of the piece in question —an 
ingenuity which may excite the admiration of those 
who love the subtilties of dispute, but cannot 
contribute much to illuminate the path of theo- 
logical science. 

I have been thus particular in my statement of 
this very difficult part of the subject, in order to 
prevent misapprehension: I certainly do not hold 
myself bound to vindicate any of the definitions of 
person or of distinction in the Godhead which 
I have seen, because I do not adopt them. I do 
not and cannot understand them; and to a defini- 
tion I cannot with propriety assent, (still less can 
I undertake to defend it,) until I do understand 
what it signifies. It is truly matter of regret that 
some great and good men have carried their 
speculations on this subject to such a length, — 
that they have bewildered themselves and their 
readers. I would always speak with respect and 
tenderness of such men. Still I have no hesitation 
in saying, that my mind is absolutely unable to 
elicit any distinct and certain ideas from any of 


° the definitions of person in the Godhead which I 
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have ever examined. A few examples of attempts 
at definition or illustration will vindicate the cor-- 
rectness of what I have just said. 

Let me begin with Tertullian, who flourished 
about a. v. 200. 


In his book against Praxeas, he says, ‘‘ This perversity 
(viz. of Praxeas) thinks itself to be in possession of pure 
truth, while it supposes that we are to believe in one God, 
not otherwise than if we make the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, the self same; as if all were not one, while all are 
of one, viz. by a unity of substance ; and still the mysterious 
economy which distributes unity into a Trinity is observed, 
marking out [distinguishing] Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
There are three, not in condition, but rank ; not in essence, 
but form; not in power, but in kind; but of one substance, 
one condition, and one power; for there is one God, from 
whom all those ranks, and forms, and kinds, by the name 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are reckoned.” 

A little farther on he says, ‘‘ Whatever therefore the 
substance of the Word (Logos) is, I call him a pErson, 
and pay him reverence; and, acknowledging the Son, 
I maintain that he is second from the Father.” 

“<The third is the Spirit from God and the Son, as the 
fruit from the stalk is the third from the root; a stream 
from the river, [the third] from the fountain; the sharp 
point from a ray [the third] from the sun. So the Trinity 
proceeds, by interlinked and connected grades, from the 
Father.” (cap. 2.) 

In cap. 9, he says, ‘‘ They (the Trinity) are not separate 
from each other, although the Father is said to be diverse 
from the Son and the Spirit.” 

And again, ‘‘ We are baptized into the persons (of the 
Trinity) severally, by the use of their several names.” 


It is proper to observe here how plainly and 
definitely the words person and Trinity are, at 
this very early age, applied by Tertullian to the 
Godhead ; which contradicts the confident affir- 
mations of some writers, that these terms were an 
invention of later ages and of scholastic divinity. . 
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I may add, that the familiar and habitual use 
which Tertullian makes of these terms, proves that 
they were commonly understood, or at least used in 
the Church, at a period so early, and in reference 
to the very distinction in the Godhead, which is 
the subject of the present discussion. 

The object which Tertullian aims at, in pre- 
dicating person of the Godhead, is, as has been 
already remarked, to oppose the sentiment of 
Praxeas, who denied that there existed any dis- 
tinction in the divine nature. But, to explain 
Tertullian’s similitudes, designed to illustrate the 
nature of this distinction, and so frequently copied 
in after ages, is more than I shall undertake. 
Who does not see that all similitudes drawn from 
created, limited, dependent beings or things, must 
be utterly inadequate to illustrate the mode in 
which an uncreated, infinite, and omnipresent 
Being exists? What is the attempt at explana- 
tion, but “ darkening words without knowledge ?” 
I believe with Tertullian in a threefold distinction 
of the Godhead ; but I believe simply the fact of 
the Trinity, and do not venture to make any 
attempt at explanation. 

The venerable Council of Nice, held a. p. 325, 
have made an attempt, similar to that of the 
father just named, at definition or description. 
Their words are—‘*‘ We believe in one God, the 
Father Almighty, the maker of all things visible 
and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, the only begotten of the Father, that 
is, of the substance of the Father; God of God, 
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light of light, very God of very God, begotten, not 
made, of the same substance with the Father, 
by whom all things were made.” 

This Council, like the great body of the ancient 
fathers, believed in the doctrine of the eternal 
generation of the Son. This generation, from all 
eternity, appears to have been the distinctive point 
of difference between the Son and the Father 
(whom the ancient ecclesiastical writers often 
describe as ayevynrog unbegotten,) on which they 
fixed their attention, and which they have plainly 
laboured in their creed to describe or illustrate. 
As coeternal with the Father, they regarded the 
Son,—of the same substance, they have asserted 
him to be. How then could he be begotten, or 
derived, if he were of the same substance and of 
the same eternity? To hold fast both these ideas, 
they said the Son was ‘‘ God of God, light of light, 
very God of very God, begotten, not made, of the 
same substance with the Father.” They endea- 
voured to justify such expressions, by saying, 
that the light of the sun is coeval with it, and of 
the same substance; and by a multitude of similes 
of such a nature, drawn from created and material 
objects. How utterly incompetent all this must 
be to effect the object intended, is easy of appre- 
hension, when we once reflect that the divine 
nature is self-existent, independent, and immutable. 

The true occasion, however, why the Nicene 
fathers accumulated so many terms in their creed, 
must be found in their intention to oppose every 
form and species of Arianism, although they meant 
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to strike, as has been before observed, at other 
opinions which they disapproved. A slight con- 
sideration of the Nicene Creed might lead one, 
perhaps, to suppose, that undefinable or objection- 
able terms of illustration had been, almost inten- 
tionally, accumulated in it. The history of the 
introduction of these terms, however, may be 
found in the manner in which the Arians disputed 
with the Nicene fathers. ‘* Being asked, whether 
they acknowleged the Son as begotten of the 
Father, they assented,—meaning that they ac- 
knowledged the derived existence of the Son from 
God, as well as that of all other beings. Did they 
acknowledge the Sen as God?—Altogether so. 
Did they acknowledge him as the true God?— 
Undoubtedly: He must be the true God, who 
is constituted God. Was the Son of Ged a crea- 
ture’—-By no means (meaning, not a creature in 
the sense that other things were; these being 
mediately created by the Logos, but the Logos 
immediately by the Father.) But when the word 
opoovowog (omousios, i.e. the same in substance) 
was proposed, and it was decided that Christ was 
consubstantial with the Father, they never assented . 
to this, asit excluded all hope of evasion.”* A sober 
inquirer may therefore find, perhaps, more reason to 
vindicate thisterm (so muchagitated in the churches, ) 
as used by the Nicene Fathers, than he might at 
first suspect. 

After all, Iam unable to conceive of any defi- 
nite meaning in the phrase, eternal generation. 


* Athan. Epis. ad Afric, 
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Generation or production, like creation, necessarily 
implies in itself beginning ; and of course contra- 
dicts the idea of absolute eternity. In so far as 
Christ is divine, consubstantial with the Father, 
he must, for aught that I can see, be necessarily 
regarded as self-existent, independent, and eternal. 
A being to whom these attributes do not belong, 
can never be regarded as God, except he be called 
so by-a figurative use of the term. The generation 
or production of the Son of God, as divine, as 
really and truly God, seems to be out of question 
therefore, unless it be an express doctrine of reve- 
lation ; which is so far from being the case, that _ 
I conceive the contrary is plainly taught. If the 
phrase eternal generation, then, is to be vindicated, 
it is only on the ground that it is figuratively used, 
to describe an indefinable connexion and discrimi- 
nation between Father and Son, which is from 
everlasting. It is not well chosen, however, for 
this purpose, because it necessarily, even in its 
figurative use, carries along with it an idea which 
is at variance with the self-existence and indepen- 
dence of Christ, as divine; and of course, in so 
far as it does this, it seems to detract from his 
real divinity. ; 

I cannot therefore understand what ‘‘ God of 
God, light of light, very God of very God,” 
means; nor can [ think that any definite and 
positive ideas ever were or could be attached to 
these phrases. That the Nicene fathers meant 
to contradict Arius, is sufficiently plain to any 
one conversant with the history of the Council of 
Nice. But that they have made out a positive, . 
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or affirmative and intelligible definition of the 
distinction between Father and Son, I presume no 
one, at the present day, will hardly venture to 
assert. 

The Council of Constantinople (a.p. 381,) in 
their Synodic Epistle to the Western Bishops, 
have shown the manner in which the doctrine of 
the Trinity was stated and defended in their day. 
They adopted and enlarged the Nicene symbol, 
so as to strike at the opinions of Macedonius; and 
then, in their Synodic letter, gave the sum of 
what they had done or what they believed. My 
objection to their language is, that it is too aflirma- 
tive. ‘‘ Three most perfect hypostases, or three 
perfect persons,” though aimed to contradict 
Sabellius, Paul of Samosata, and others of like 
sentiments, is an attempt to define too far. /ypos- 
tases, or persons, in the sense of distinction in the 
Godhead, may be admissible through the penury 
of language. But most perfect hypostases, perfect 
persons, is attempting to make the distinction 
more a matter of definition than it can be made. 
I believe that what they designed to assert is 
substantially true; but I cannot adopt, because 
I cannot regard as intelligible, all their language. 

Let us leave antiquity now, and glance for 
a moment at some of the similar attempts at 
definition or illustration in modern times. The 
celebrated Leibnitz was requested by Loefler, who 
had undertaken to refute the writings of a certain 
English Antitrinitarian, to give him an affirmative 
definition of the persons in the Godhead. He 
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sent for answer the following: ‘Several persons 
in an absolute substance numerically the same, 
signify several, particular, intelligent substances 
essentially related.” On farther consideration, he 
abandoned this, and sent a second; which was, 
«Several persons, in an absolute substance nu- 
merically the same, mean relative, incommunicable 
modes of subsisting.” 

-If Leibnitz actually understood this, I believe 
he must have. been a better master of metaphysics 
than any person who has ever read his definition. 
In fact, he does not himself appear to have been 
satisfied with it; for, not long after, he wrote as 
follows,—‘*‘ We must say, that there are relations 
in the divine substance, which distinguish the 
persons, since these persons cannot be absolute 
substances. But we must aver, too, that these 
relations are substantial. At least we must say 
that the Divine Persons are not the same Concrete, 
under different denominations or relations; as a 
man may be, at the same time, both a poet and 
an orator. We must say, moreover, that the 
three persons are not as absolute substances as 
the whole.”* 

This is somewhat better than either of his former 
attempts, inasmuch as it is confined principally 
to description of a negative kind. Yet, after all, 
I obtain by it no additional light upon the subject, 
which is important. 

With quite as little success did that original 


* Remarques sur le livre d’un Antitrinitaire Anglois, p. 26. 
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genius and masterly reasoner, the celebrated 
Toellner of Frankfort, labour to define the sub- 
ject in question. 


, 


“Tt is certain,” says he, ‘‘that we must conceive, as 
coexisting in God, three eternal and really different 
actions—the action of activity, of idea, and of the desire 
of all possible good within and without him. 

«Three really different actions, coexisting from eternity, 
necessarily presuppose three really different and operative 
substrata. It is thus, through the aid of reason illuminated 
by the Scriptures, we come to know that the power, the 
understanding, and the will of God, are not merely three 
faculties, but three distinct energies, that is, three sub- 
stances.” (Vermisch. Aufsatze. B. I. p. 81.) 


Tertullian’s explication, or the Nicene Creed, 
is at least as intelligible to me as this. 

I have not produced these instances in order 
to satisfy you that all attempts of this nature are 
and must be fruitless:—you doubtless need no 
such proof. I have produced them for two rea- 
sons ;—the first, to justify myself, in some measure, 
for not attempting a definition, in which no one 
has yet succeeded; the second, to show that, not- 
withstanding all the fruitless attempts at definition 
which have been made, and notwithstanding the 
variety of method in which men have chosen to 
make these attempts, yet for substance, there is 
a far greater unanimity of opinion among Trini- 
tarians than you and your friends seem to be willing 
to concede. I grant freely, that there is a great 
variety in the mode by which an attempt at defi- 
nition or illustration 1s made. With my present 
views, I can never look upon any attempts of this 
nature but with regret. But I am very far from 
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accusing them generally of any ill design,—much 
less can I treat them with contempt. 

Patient investigation and candour will lead one 
to believe, as it seems to me, that the ¢hing aimed 
at was, in substance, to assert the idea of a distinc- 
tion in the Godhead. 'To do this with the more 
success, as they imagined, they endeavoured to 
describe affirmatively the nature of that distinction. 
Here they have all failed. But does this prove 
that there is actually a great variety of opinion 
among ‘Trinitarians, in regard to the principal 
thing concerned, merely because endeavours to 
define this thing have produced a great variety 
of illustration? I cannot help feeling that this 
matter is sometimes misrepresented, and, very 
generally but little understood. 

And now, can you, by arguing @ priori, prove 
to me that the doctrine of the Trinity is inconsis- 
tent with itself, or ‘* subversive of the doctrine of 
the divine unity,” and therefore untrue? We 
say the divine essence and attributes are numeri- 
cally one, so far as they are known to us, but 
that there is in the Godhead a real distinction 
between the Father and the Son. (I omit the 
consideration of the Holy Spirit here, because 
your sermon merely hints at this subject, and 
because all difficulties, in respect to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, are essentially connected with prov- 
ing or disproving the divinity of Christ.) We 
abjure all attempts to define that distinction—we 
admit it simply as a fact, on the authority of 
divine revelation. Now, how can you prove that 
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a distinction does not exist in the Godhead? 
I acknowledge that the want of evidence in the 
Scriptures to establish the fact, would be a suffi- 
cient reason for rejecting it. But we are now making 
out a statement of the subject, and answering ob- 
jections that are urged @ priori, or independently 
of the Scriptures. The proof, which the New 
Testament exhibits, we are hereafter to examine. 
How then, I repeat it, are you to show that we 
believe in a self-contradiction, or in an impossibility ? 
lf the distinction in question cannot be proved, 
independently of the Scriptures, (and most freely 
I acknowledge it cannot,) it is equally certain 
that it cannot in this manner be disproved. In 
order to prove that this distinction contradicts 
the divine unity, must you not be able to tell 
what it is, and what the divine unity is? Can 
you do either ? 

Allow me for a moment to dwell on the subject 
now casually introduced. It is a clear point, 
I think, that the unity of God cannot be proved 
without revelation. It may perhaps be rendered 
faintly probable. Then you depend on Scripture 
proof for the establishment of this doctrine. But 
have the Scriptures anywhere told us what the 
divine unity is? Will you produce the passage? 
The oneness of God they assert: but this they 
assert always, im opposition to the idols of the 
heathen—the polytheism of the Gentiles—the 
gods superior and inferior, which they worshipped. 
In no other sense have the Scriptures defined the 
ONENESS of the Deity. What, then, is oneness, in 
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the uncreated, infinite, and eternal Being? In 
created and finite objects, we have a distinct 
perception of what we mean by it; but can 
created objects be just and adequate representa- 
tives of the wncreated one? Familiar as the 
assertion is, in your conversation and in your 
sermons, that God is ONE, can you give me-any 
definition of this oneness, except a negative one? 
That is, you deny plurality of it. You say God 
is but one, and not two or more. Still, in what, 
I ask, does the divine unity consist? Has not 
God different and various faculties and powers? 
Is he not almighty, omniscient, omnipresent, holy, 
just, and good? Does he not act differently, 7. e. 
variously, in the natural and in the moral world? 
Does his unity consist, then, appropriately in his 
essence? But what is the essence of God? And 
how can you assert that his unity consists appro- 
priately in this, unless you know what his essence 
is, and whether oneness can be any better predi- 
eated of this than of his attributes ? 

Your answer to all this is—‘ The nature of 
God is beyond my reach: I cannot define it. I 
approach to a definition of the divine unity only 
by negatives.” That is, you deny the numerical 
plurality of God; or you say there are not two or 
more essences, ommnisciences, omnipotences, &c. 
But here all investigation is at an end. Is it 
possible to show what constitutes the znternal 
nature of the divine essence or attributes, or how 
they are related to each other, or what internal 
distinctions exist? About all this, revelation says 
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not one word,—certainly the book of Nature gives 
no instruction concerning it. The assertion, then, 
that God is one, can never be fairly understood as 
meaning any thing more than that he is numerically 
one,—t. €. it simply denies polytheism, and never 
can reach beyond this. But how does this prove, 
or how can it prove, that there may not be, or that 
there are not, distinctions in the Godhead, either in 
regard to attributes or essence, the nature of which 
is unknown to us, and the existence of which is to 
be proved, by the authority of the Scriptures only? 

When Unitarians, therefore, inquire what that 
distinction in the Godhead is in which we believe, 
we answer, that we do not profess to understand 
what it is: we do not undertake to define it affir- 
matively. We can approximate to a definition of 
it only by negatives. We deny that the Father is 
in all respects the same as the Son; and that the 
Holy Spirit is in all respects the same as either 
the Father or the Son. We rest the fact, that 
a distinction exists, solely upon the basis of re- 
velation. 

In principle, then, what more difficulty lies in 
the way of believing ina threefold distinction of the 
Godhead, than in believing in the divine unity? 

I am certainly willing to allow, that the evidences 
of the divine unity in the New Testament are 
sufficient. But I may be permitted to suggest here, 
that, in my view, the passages asserling it are 
fewer in number than the passages which assert 
or imply that Christ is truly divine. 1 cannot 
but think that the frequent assertions of your 
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sermon, and of Unitarians in general, with regard 
to this subject, are very erroneous; that they are 
made at hazard, and without a diligent and faithful 
comparison of the number of texts that respect the 
divine unity in the New Testament, and the number 
of those which concern the divinity of the Saviour. 
After all, to what purpose is it that so great 
a multitude of texts should be required to prove 
the divinity of Christ, by those who believe, as 
you do, that the decisions of the Scriptures are of 
divine authority? The decision of one text fairly 
made out by the laws of exegesis, is as authoritative 
as that of a thousand. Would a law a thousand 
times repeated have any more authority attached 
to it for the repetition? It might be better explained 
by the repetition in different connexions; but its 
authority is uniformly the same. 

But, to return from this digression, suppose I 
should affirm that two subjects, A and B, are 
numerically identical in regard to something called 
X, but diverse or distinct in regard to something else 
called Y, is there any absurdity or contradiction 
in this affirmation? 1 hope I shall not, by making 
this supposition, be subjected to the imputation of 
endeavouring to prove the doctrine of the Trinity 
by the science of Algebra; for my only object in 
proposing this statement, is to illustrate the answer 
that we make to a very common question which 
Unitarians put us—‘‘ How can three be one, and 
one three? ’”’—In no way, necessarily and cheerfully 
reply. ‘‘ How, then, is the doctrine of the Trinity 
in unity to be vindicated?”—In a manner which is 
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not at all embarrassed by these questions. We do 
not maintain that the Godhead is three in the 
same respects that it is one, but the reverse. 
In regard to X, we maintain its numerical unity: 
in regard to Y, we maintain a threefold distinction. 
I repeat it: We maintain simply the fact, that 
there is such a distinction on Scripture authority. 
We do not profess to understand in what it consists. 

Will you not concede now, provided the state- 
ments made above are correct, that we are not very 
unreasonable, when we complain, that, from the 
time in which Tertullian maintained the doctrine 
of the Trinity against Praxeas, down to the present 
period, the views and statements of Trinitarians, 
in regard to this subject, should have been so fre- 
quently misunderstood or misrepresented? 

I have dwelt sufficiently on my statement of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and of the difficulties that 
lie in the way of proving this statement to be 
erroneous or contradictory. Before I proceed to 
the next topic, I will merely mention, in a brief 
way, two of the most formidable objections to our 
views which I have seen, and which were adduced 
by two men, who must be reckoned among the most 
intelligent that have embraced the cause of Uni- 
tarianism. ‘The first is from Faustus Socinus, and 
runs thus: 


‘*No one is so stupid as not to see that these things are 
contradictory—that our God, the creator of heaven and 
earth, should be one only in number, and yet be three, each 
of which is our God. For as to what they affirm that our 
God is one in number, in respect to his essence, but three- 
fold in regard to persons; here again they affirm things 
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which are self-contradictory, since two or three persons 
cannot exist, where there is numerically only one individual 
essence; for, to constitute more than one person, more 
than one individual essence is required. For what is person, 
but a certain individual intelligent essence? Or in what 
way, I pray, does one person differ from another, unless by 
the diversity of his individual or numerical essence? This 
implies, that the divine essence is numerically one only, 
yet that there is more than one person; although the divine 
essence, which is numerically one, and divine person are 
altogether identical.” (Opp. tom. i. p. 697.) 


Here, however, it is obvious that the whole 
weight of the objection lies in an erroneous use of 
the words person and essence. Socinus attaches 
to them a sense which Trinitarians do not admit. 
How then can Trinitarians be charged with incon- 
sistencies, in propositions which they do not make? 

Of the same tenour with the objection of Socinus, 
is the objection mentioned by the famous Toellner,* 
which, to save room, I shall merely translate, 
without subjoining the original. 


*«The most considerable objection (against the doctrine 
of the Trinity,) is this,” says he, ‘‘that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, are each a particular substance endowed 
with understanding; and, at the same time, neither of them 
is said to have his separate being, his separate understanding, 
his separate will, his separate power of action; but all three 
together have only one being, one understanding, one will, 
one power of action. As it appears, then, it is affirmed that 
there are three real beings, truly separate; each con- 
sequently having his own individual power of action, and 
not having it; three separate persons, and three persons 
not separate.” 


All the difficulty which this masterly writer has, 
in his usual way, so strikingly portrayed, lies 
merely in the representations of those Trinitarians, 


* Theolog. Untersuchungen, b. lL. p. 29. 
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who have expressed themselves on this subject so 
incautiously, as to be understood to affirm that there 
are three separate beings (persons in the common 
sense of the word,) in the Godhead, with distinct 
powers, volitions, &c. If there be any now who 
defend such a statement of this subject, I must 
leave them to compose the difficulty with Toellner 
as they can. The view of the doctrine of the 
Trinity given by Toellner, in his statement of the 
objection, is not that which I have presented, or 
which I should ever undertake to defend. Of 
course it cannot be adduced as an objection against 
the statement which I have given, and have under- 
taken to defend. 

The second objection appears, at first sight, 
more formidable and perplexing. It comes from 
Taylor, and was inserted in the English Theo- 
logical Magazine, Vol. I. No. 4, p. 111. 1770. 
I have not opportunity of access to the origimal, 
and take the ideas from a Latin translation of the 
piece, which was published in Germany. 


_‘* There can,” says Taylor, ‘‘be no real distinction be- 
tween the Father and the Son, unless they so differ from 
each other, that what is peculiar to the Father, is wanting 
in the Son; and what is peculiar to the Son, is wanting 
in the Father. Now, that property which belongs ex- 
clusively to the Father, or the Son, must be numbered 
among the perfections of God; for in the divine nature no 
imperfections can exist. It follows then, that some per- 
fection is lacking both in the Father and in the Son, so that 
neither is endowed with infinite perfection, which is es- 
sential to the divine nature. It must be conceded then, 
that the essence of the Father and the Son is not one and 
the same.” 
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Ingenious and specious as this is, still I am 
unable to see that it settles the point in debate. 
The essence and attributes of God, so far as they 
are known to us, are numerically one, as we have 
already admitted. If by “perfection,” Taylor 
means ald which belongs to the Godhead, then I 
answer merely by saying, it is essential to the per- 
fection of the Godhead, that the distinction between 
the Father and Son should exist; for that otherwise 
there would be imperfection. My right to make 
such a statement, is just the same as his to make 
the assertion, that the distinction between Father 
and Son involved an imperfection in each. The 
very distinction between the Father and Son is 
essential to complete divinity; and, did not these 
exist, something would be wanting to complete the 
perfection of the Godhead. I acknowledge this is 
assumption; but so is Taylor’s statement; and an 

argument which is built on assumption, may surely 
be opposed by another gael which has the 
same foundation. 

My object in the present Letter has been, thus 
far, to compare our views of the Trinity with 
those which you have ascribed to us; to show 
that we are not exposed, on account of our belief, 
to be justly charged with gross and palpable 
absurdity, or with ‘subverting the unity of the 
Godhead;” and to prove that the question, after all, 
whether there is a distinction in the Godhead, 
must be referred solely to the decision of the 
Scriptures. 

Yo them I shall appeal, as soon as I have made 
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a few remarks on the twofold nature which we 
ascribe to Christ. You say (p. 11.) 


‘* We (Unitarians) believe in the unity of Jesus Christ. 
We believe that Jesus is one mind, one soul, one being, 
as truly one as we are, and equally distinct from the one 
God. We complain of the doctrine of the Trinity, that, 
not satisfied with making God three beings, it makes Jesus 
Christ two beings, and thus introduces infinite confusion 
into our conceptions of his character. This corruption of 
Christianity, alike repugnant to common sense, and to the 
general strain of Scripture, is a remarkable proof of the 


power of a false philosophy in disfiguring the simple truth 
of Jesus.”, 


You will admit that this is expressed in terms 
of severity. Whether we are really deserving of 
it, who hold the doctrine in question, every lover 
of truth will permit to be brought to the test of 
fair examination. 

J am not certain that I have rightly apprehen- 
ded your meaning, when you say that the twofold 
nature of Christ is ‘‘ repugnant to common sense.” 
Do you mean that common sense may determine 
first, independently of revelation, that the doctrine 
cannot be true; and then maintain the impossi- 
bility that revelation should exhibit it? If so, 
then we are able to decide, @ priori, what can be 
revealed, and what cannot; consequently, what we 
may believe, and what we must disbelieve. It 
follows, then, that a revelation is unnecessary, or 
rather that it is impossible,—at least one which 
shall be obligatory upon our belief; for we have 
only to say, that our common sense decides 
‘against the propriety or the possibility of the 
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things said to be revealed, and then we are at 
liberty to reject them. 

But is this the proper sphere in which common 
sense should act? It is not true that common 
sense is limited to judging of the evidences that 
the Bible is of divine origin and authority; to 
establishing the rules of exegesis common to all 
languages and books; and, finally, to directing a 
fair and impartial application of those rules, to 
determine what the original writer of any portion 
of the Scriptures designed to inculcate? Having 
once admitted, as you have, the divine authority 
of the Scripture in deciding all questions, and 
your obligation to submit to its decision when 
you can understand the meaning of it, by using 
the common rules of interpretation, how is it to 
be determined by common sense whether Christ 
has two natures or one? Common sense may 
investigate the language of the inspired writers, 
and inquire what they have said: and if, by the 
sound rules of interpretation, it should appear 
that they have ascribed two natures to Christ, or 
asserted that which unavoidably leads to the con- 
clusion that he has two natures, then, either it is 
to be believed, or the authority of the writers is 
to be cast off. In rejecting any doctrine which 
the language of Scripture plainly teaches, common 
sense must cast off the divine authority of the 
Bible. To receive the Bible as a revelation from 
God, and yet to decide, @ priori, what the Scrip- 
tures can and what they cannot contain, and to 
make their language bend until it conform with . 
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this decision, cannot surely be a proper part for a 
sincere lover of truth and sober investigation. 

In saying, then, that the doctrine which teaches 
that Christ has two natures, is “‘ repugnant to 
common sense,” I presume you must mean that 
the rules of exegesis, applied by common sense, 
lead unavoidably to the conclusion that Christ 
has but one nature. If this be your meaning, 
what I have to say in reply will be contained in 
my next Letter. 

In regard to the impossibility that Christ should 
possess two natures, and the absurdity of such a 
supposition, I have not much to say. If the 
Scriptures are the Word of God, and do contain 
the doctrine in question, it is neither impossible 
nor absurd. Most certainly, if it be a fact that 
Christ possesses two natures, it is a fact with 
which natural religion has no concern; at least, 
of which it has no knowledge. It can therefore 
decide neither for nor against it. It is purely a 
doctrine of revelation; and to Scripture only can 
we look for evidences of it. If the doctrine be 
palpably absurd and contradictory to reason, and 
yet it is found in the Bible, then reject the claims 
of the Bible to inspiration and truth. But if the 
laws of interpretation do not permit us to avoid 
the conclusion that it is found there, we cannot 
with any consistency admit that the Scriptures 
are of divine authority, and yet reject the doctrine. 

How shall any man decide, a priori, that the 
doctrine cannot be true? Can we limit the omni- 
scient and omnipotent God, by saying that the 
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Son cannot be so united with human nature, so 
“‘ become flesh and dwell among us,” that we 
recognise and distinguish in this complex being 
but one person, and therefore speak of but one? 
If you ask me how such a union can be effected 
between natures so infinitely diverse as the divine 
and human, [I answer (as in the case of the dis- 
tinction in the Godhead,) I do not know how this 
is done; J do not undertake to define wherein that 
union consists, nor how it is effected. God cannot 
divest himself of his essential perfections,—i. e. 
he is immutably perfect; nor could the human 
nature of Christ have continued to be human 
nature, if it had ceased to be subject to the infir- 
mities,* and sorrows, and affections of this nature, 
while he dwelt among men. In whatever way, 
then, the union of the two natures was effected, 
it neither destroyed nor essentially changed either 
the divine or human nature. 

Hence, at one time, Christ is represented as 
the creator of the universe; and, at another, as 

* This statement, though strictly and essentiaily true, might, 
at first sight, seem to lean rather to the avowed opinion of Dr. 
Priestley and other Unitarians, that Christ was “ naturally as 
fallible and peccable as Moses or any other prophet :”’—an opinion 
which strikes at the root of the gospel plan of salvation. If the 
author could, by a possibility, have used the word “ infirmity”’ 
in that sense in which Unitarian writers use it, and as they use 
such phrases as “human frailty,’ &c.i.e.to denote the utmost 
idea they can conceive of the character and nature of sin; then 
his statement would be dangerous indeed, and opposed to the 
truths he is advocating. The ground of the author’s accurate 
statement may be seen in Heb. iv. 15;—and by “‘infirmities’’ he 
gives the force of the doGeveiass sjuaév, of the original, which 
certainly does not mean any thing that partakes of the heinous 


nature of sin, however infirmities may be among the conse- 
quences of it.—EDIToR. 
D2 
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a man of sorrows, and of imperfect knowledge. 
(John i. 1—18; Hebrews i. 10—12; Luke xxii. 
44,45; un. 52.) If both these accounts are true, 
he must, as it seems to me, be God omni- 
scient and omnipotent; and still a feeble man and 
of imperfect knowledge. It is, indeed, impossible 
to reconcile these two things without the suppo- 
sition of two natures. The simple question then 
is, Can they be joined or united, so that, in speak- 
ing of them, we may say the person is God or 
man; or we may call him by one single name, 
and by this understand, as designated, either or 
both of these natures? On this subject, the reli- 
gion of nature says nothing. Reason has nothing 
to say; for surely no finite being is competent to 
decide that the junction of the two natures is 
impossible or absurd. 

One person, in the sense in which each of us is 
one, Christ could not be. If you make God the 
soul, and Jesus of Nazareth the body of Christ, 
then you take away his human nature, and deny 
the imperfection of his knowledge. But may not 
God have been, in a manner altogether peculiar 
and mysterious, united to Jesus, without display- 
ing at once his whole power in him, or necessarily 
rendering him supremely perfect? In the act of 
creation, God does not put forth all his power— 
nor in preservation— nor in sanctification; nor 
does he bring all his knowledge into action when 
he inspires prophets and apostles. Was it ne-. 
cessary that he should exert it all when in con- 
junction with the human nature of Christ? In 
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governing the world from day to day, God dces 
not surely exhaust his omnipotence or his wisdom. 
He employs only so much as is necessary to ac- 
complish the design which he has in view. In 
his union with Jesus of Nazareth, the divine 
Logos could not, of course, be necessitated at 
once to put forth all his energy, or exhibit all his 
knowledge and wisdom. Just so much of it, and 
no more, was manifested as was requisite to con- 
stitute the character of an all-sufficient incarnate 
Mediator and Redeemer. When necessary, power 
and authority infinitely above human were dis- 
played; when otherwise, the human nature sym- 
pathised and suffered like that of other men. 

Is this impossible for God? Is their any thing 
in such a doctrine which, if found in the Bible, 
would afford an adequate reason for rejecting its 
claims to inspiration? For my own part I cannot 
see the impossibility or the absurdity of such a 
thing. How shall we limit the Deity as to the 
ways in which he is to reveal himself to his crea- 
tures ? 

Can we not find mystery within ourselves which 
is as inexplicable as any thing in the doctrine be- 
fore us? We do not appropriate the affections of 
our minds to our bodies, nor those of our bodies 
to our minds; each class of affections is separate 
and distinct. Yet we refer either to the whole 
man. Abraham was mortal; Abraham was im- 
mortal: are both equally true? He had an 
immortal and a mortal part; yet both made but 
one person. How is it a greater mystery, if I say 
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Christ was God, and Christ was man? He had 
a nature human and divine. One person, indeed, 
in the sense in which Abraham was, he is not. 
Nor is there any created object to which the 
union of Godhead with humanity can be com- 
pared. But shall we deny the possibility of it on 
this account? Or shall we tax with absurdity 
that which it is utterly beyond our reach to scan? 
I shrink from such an undertaking, and place 
myself in the attitude of listening to what the voice 
of revelation may dictate in regard to this. It 
becomes us here to do so—to prostrate ourselves 
before the Father of Lights, and say, ‘‘ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servants hear. Lord, what wilt 
thou have us to believe ?” 

You may indeed find fault with us that we 
speak of three persons in the Godhead where there 
is but one nature; and yet of but one person in 
Christ where there are two natures. I admit that 
it is an apparent inconsistency in the use of lan- 
guage; and cannot but wish that it had not 
originally been adopted. Still it is capable of some 
explanation. In the first case, person simply de- 
signates the idea that there is some rea/ distinction — 
in the Godhead, in opposition to the opinion that 
it is merely xominal, In the second, it designates 
Christ as he appears to us in the New Testament, 
clothed with a human body, and yet acting (as we 
suppose) not only as possessing the attributes of 
a man, but as also possessing divine power. We 
see the attributes of human nature in such intimate 
conjunction with those of the divine, that we 
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cannot separate the agents; at least we know not 
where to draw the line of separation, because we 
do not know the manner in which the union is 
effected or continued. We speak therefore of one 
person,—t.e. one agent. And when we say that 
the two natures of Christ are united in one person, 
we mean to say that divinity and humanity are 
brought into such a connexion in this case, that 
we cannot separate them so as to make two 
entirely distinct and separate agents. 

The present generation of Trinitarians, however, 
do not feel responsible for the introduction of such 
technical terms, in senses so diverse from the com- 
mon ideas attached to them. They merely take 
them as they find them. For my own part I have 
no attachment to them; I think them injudiciously 
chosen, and heartily wish they were by general 
consent entirely exploded. They serve perhaps, 
in most cases, principally to keep up the form of 
words without definite ideas; and [I fear they 
have been the occasion- of many disputes in the 
Church. The things which are aimed at by 
these terms, I would strenuously retain; because 
I believe in the divine origin and authority of 
the Bible; and that its language, fairly interpreted, 
does inculcate these things. And candour on your 
part will certainly admit, that things only are 
worth any dispute. Logomachy is too trifling for 
a lover of truth. 
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LETTER III. 


REVEREND anD Dear Sir, 


My great object hitherto, has been to show that 
the real question at issue between us, in regard to 
a distinction in the Godhead and the divinity of 
the Saviour, cannot be decided independently of 
the Scriptures. There is no such absurdity or 
inconsistency in either of these doctrines, as will 
justify us m rejecting them without investigation. 
The question whether they are true or not, belongs 
entirely and purely to revelation. If you admit 
this, then the simple question between us is, what 
does revelation teach? We are agreed that the 
Bible is the word of God; that whatever ‘* Christ 
taught, either during his personal ministry or by 
his inspired apostles, is of divine authority.” We 
are agreed as to principles of interpretation, in 
most things that are of importance. We both 
concede, that the principles by which all books 
are to be interpreted, are those which apply to 
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the interpretation of the Bible; for the very plain 
reason which you have given, that when God con- 
descends to speak and write for men, it is accord- 
ing to the established rules of human language. 
What better than an enigma would the Scriptures 
be, if such were not the fact? An inspired inter- 
preter would be as necessary to explain, as an 
inspired prophet or apostle was to compose, the 
books of Scripture. 

From this great and fundamental principle of 
the Scriptural writings, viz. that they are com- 
posed agreeably to the common laws of human 
language, it results, that the grammatical analysis 
of the words of any passage, 7.e. an investigation 
of their usual and general meaning, of their syn- 
tactical connexion, of their idiom, and of their 
relation to the context, must be the essential pro- 
cess in determining the sense of any text or part 
of Scripture. On this fundamental process de- 
pends the interpretation of all the classics, and of 
all other books. In conformity to this process, 
rules of interpretation are prescribed which can- 
not be violated without at once plunging into the 
dark and boundless field of conjectural exegesis. 
I may obtain aid from many sources, to throw 
light upon the meaning of words and sentences. 
From a knowledge of the geography of any coun- | 
try—of its climate, sol, productions, mountains, 
rivers, and other natural objects, as well as of the 
manners, customs, laws, history, &c., of its inha- 
bitants—I may obtain assistance to explain its 
language, and must obtain it if | mean to make out 
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a satisfactory interpretation. But I can never 
dispense with the laws of grammatical analysis. 
These laws are vindicated by the simple fact, that 
every writer wishes and expects to be understood 
by his cotemporaries, and therefore may be expect- 
ed to-use language as they do. We presume this 
of the sacred writers; and therefore apply to their 
productions, as to those of classic authors, the 
common rules of grammatical interpretation. 

Admitting these rules to be the best and surest 
guide to the meaning of language, we cannot 
supersede them by supposing, or conjecturing, 
peculiarities in a writer. It is only when these 
peculiarities are proved, or at least rendered pro- 
bable, that they can be admitted to influence our 
interpretation of any passage. Without such proof, 
we cannot violate the obvious principles of gram- 
matical interpretation, for the sake of vindicating 
from inconsistency, absurdity, or contradiction, 
any author, even a scriptural one. 

I must here explain myself, however, in order 
to prevent mistake in regard to my meaning. 
The Scriptures certainly stand on different ground 
from that on which any other book rests, on 
account of their claim to be received as a revelation 
from God. What other book can plead well- 
authenticated miracles for its support; or can 
produce declarations of a prophetic nature that 
have been fulfilled; or can glory in such an ex- 
hibition of the principles of piety and virtue—of 
love to God, and of benevolence and beneficence 
to men? Just in proportion, then, as these eyi- 
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dences influence my mind to believe that the Bible 
is of divine origin, in the same proportion it 
becomes improbable to me that this Bible contains 
absurdities, errors, or contradictions.* When any 
apparent error or contradiction attracts my attention, 
I hesitate to pronounce it such as it appears to be. 
My reason for doing so is the strength of the 
evidence in favour of its divine origin; which is 
such, that I must do violence to my convictions, if 
I admit that the book contains either what is 
erroneous or contradictory. I am, then, slow to 
attribute, in any case, such a sense to words in 
the Scriptures, as would make a passage speak 
either absurdity or contradiction. But if, after 
all the light which I could gain, it should appear 
still to be a plain case, that there is either 
absurdity or contradiction in the sacred text ; then 
I must find a different reading—or give up the 


* It would have been a happy thing for Dr. Priestley, and 
other leaders amongst English Socinians, could they, like sincere 
lovers of truth, have taken their stand upon a fair and simple 
argument like this, and so have avoided the many absurdities 
into which they fell, as to the inspiration of the Scriptures. Dr. 
Priestley, surely, could not forsee the result to which his notion 
would lead, when he maintained that some of the New Testament 
writers were so misled by Jewish prejudices as to quote im- 
properly some texts of the Old Testament. He surely must 
have forgotten, that if the New Testament writers were misled by 
their prejudices in their application of one text, they must, from 
the same cause, have been equally liable to be misled in their 
application of others; and so would have been incapable of 
giving any real warrant for our believing them in their applica- 
tion of any passage. Better (certainly more honest) had it been 
for Dr. Priestley and his party to have denied the inspiration of 
the Scriptures in toto, than, under colour of an admission of some 
sort or degree of inspiration, to aim at undermining the basis 
of our faith in the Scriptures as the infallible and unchangeable 
word of God.—EpITor. 
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passage—or renounce the whole book. I may 
suspend an opinion, while I live, as to doubtful 
cases. My convictions respecting the nature and 
design of the Holy Scriptures, the imperfection 
of my knowledge, diffidence in myself—all demand 
that I should act in this manner. But in any 
clear case, where the meaning of a sacred writer, 
or what he originally designed to say, can be 
definitely ascertained by the common laws of 
interpretation—and it appears plainly that this 
meaning is erroneous, or contradicts some other 
passage—I have no right to put a constructive 
sense upon the words, and do violence to the 
passage, in order to avoid the consequences that 
may follow. I cannot honestly do it. ‘The same 
common sense and reason which prescribe the 
laws of exegesis, decide that the meaning of a 
writer must be that which those laws determine 
it to be. Of course, if I put a gloss upon any 
passage, which represents it as conveying a meaning 
different from that which the laws of interpretation 
would assign to it, I may deceive others, or I may 
serve the interests of party ; but I violate the reason 
which God has given me by so doing, and act 
a part dishonest, and unworthy of an inquirer after 
truth, ; | 

If the fundamental maxims of exegesis lead to 
the belief that a writer of the New Testament has 
contradicted himself, or another sacred writer, then 
1 must revert at once to the question, Is the book 
divine? Can it be so, if there is contradiction ? 
This question I may settle (on my responsibility to 
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God) as I please. But I have no right to violate 
the fundamental rules of language, by forcing a 
meaning upon the writer to make him consistent; 
which it is obvious, on the universal principles of 
explaining language, he never designed to convey. 
In determining the question, whether the writers of 
the New Testament were inspired, I must always, 
in attending to the internal evidence of the books, 
consider whether they have contradicted each other. 
To determine this question, I cannot violate the 
simple rules of grammatical exegesis. I must read 
this book as I do all other books. Then, if there 
evidently be contradiction, I must reject its claims ; 
if there be not, and I think the evidence is sufficient 
that they are well-founded, I must admit them. 
But, at any period subsequent to this, when I have 
admitted the book to be inspired, I am not at liberty 
to aver that the writers could never have taught 
some particular doctrine which I may dislike ; and 
therefore to do violence to the rules of grammatical 
interpretation, in order to. explain away a doctrine 
of this nature, which they seem to inculcate. My 
simple inquiry must be, what sentiment does the 
language of this or that passage convey, without 
violence or perversion of rule? When this question 
is settled phitologically (not philosophically), then 
I either believe what is taught, or else reject the 
claim of divine authority. What can my own 
theories and reasonings about the absurdity or 
reasonableness of any particular doctrine, avail in 
determining whether a writer of the New Testament 
has taught this doctrine or not? My investigation 
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must be conducted independently of my philosophy; 
by my philology. And when I have obtained 
his meaning by the simple and universal rules of 
expounding language, I choose the course I will 
take ; I must believe his assertion, or reject his 
authority. 

If these be not sound maxims of interpretation, 
I confess myself a stranger to the subject; nor 
can I help thinking that you will accord with me 
at once in the views just expressed. 

Guided then by these principles, let us now 
come to the investigation of a few passages in the 
New Testament, which concern the divine nature 
of Christ. I take this point because you have 
dwelt most upon it; and because very obviously, 
when this is admitted or rejected, no possible 
objection can be felt to admitting or rejecting 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

You will not require of me, however, to examine 
at length every text of the New Testament, which 
I may suppose to have any connexion with the 
subject in question. J must be permitted, in 
order to save time, to select only those texts, the 
language of which appears to be genuine, and 
above the condemnation of textual criticism; and 
such as appear to contain the best and most deci- 
sive proof of the point to be discussed. Believ- 
ing the New Testament to be of divine origin and 
authority, you will permit me to add that I can- 
not think the decision of this or any other question, 
depends on the number of times in which the terms 
of their decision are repeated. 
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I. The new Testament gives to Christ the 
appellation of Gop, in such a manner as that, 
according to the fair rules of interpretation, only 
the supreme Gop can be meant. 

A conspicuous passage in proof of this I should 
find in John i. 1—3. “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by him ; and 
without him was not any thing made that was 
made.” Verse 10, “ and the world was made by 
him.” 

All known manuscripts agree in the text here. 
Griesbach has indeed recorded, that, for 6 Oeoc 
(Theos, God) there is a conjectural reading Gcov; 
and that for xa: Geog nv o Noyoc, there is a conjec- 
tural reading of OQzoc nv cae d Noyoc. The first of 
these conjectures was made by Crellius. (Initium 
Evang. Johan. restauratum per L. M. Artemonium, 
P.i.c.2.) The reason of making such a conjecture 
Crellius has given. 


“The greater Christ is,” says he, ‘“‘ compared with other 
gods (the Father excepted), the less can he be expressly 
called God, lest he should be taken for the supreme God 
the Father.” And again: ‘‘If he (Christ) had been ex- 
pressly called God by the sacred writers, and had not 
always been distinguished from God, the sacred writers 
would have given an occasion to unskilful men to regard 
him as the supreme God.” (Init. Evang. Johan. p. 295.) 


To liberate John from being taxed with this 
imprudence, Crellius proposed to substitute Osov 
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for Geoc, in John i. 1; so as to say, the Logos wes 
of God, instead of saying, as John has done, that 
He was God. 

The second conjectural reading is supported by 
no better authority. Bahrdt (in Neuesten Offen- 
barungen) proposed it as a happy expedient to 
relieve the text from the difficulty and embarrass- 
ment under which he thought it laboured. For, 
instead of saying, ‘‘ the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God,” he might then translate it 
thus,—* The Word was with God. God was, and 
this Word was in the beginning with God,” &c. 

I have a great regard for the labours and learn- 
ing of Griesbach ; but I am constrained to ask 
here, why he should have condescended to notice 
conjectures so gratuitous and unfounded as these? 

I proceed to the explanation of the text. Ev 
apyn (2.e. in the beginning) corresponds exactly 
with the Hebrew, Gen. i. 1.* J cannot embrace 
the opinion of those critics, who think that the 
phrase ev apyn, of itself simply signifies from eter- 
nity. Although I believe that the Logos did exist 
from eternity, I do not think it is proved directly 
by this expression. (Compare Gen. i. 1.) That 
existence from eternity is zmplied, however, may 
be properly admitted. Ev apyy is equivalent to 
EV apXn KOopoU, in the beginning of the world, i. e. 
before the world was made; and so agreeing in 

* The Hebrew words are omitted in this and some other 
passages, partly for want of types for the Hebrew characters, 


and partly because their insertion would be of little use to the 


general reader. The biblical student may however consult the 


original Hebrew. — 
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this particular with the phrase, (John xvii. 5), “ the 
glory that I had with thee before the world was ;” 
and Eph. i. 4, ‘‘ before the foundation of the 
world.” To say with Crellius, that, by «v apyn 
is meant the commencement of preaching the gos- 
pel, or the beginning of Christian instruction, 
would be making John gravely tell us, that 
before the Logos preached the gospel, he had an 
existence. ‘ 

Before the world was created, then, the Logos 
existed. Who or what was this Logos? A real 
existence, or only an attribute of God? A real 
substance, or only the wisdom, or reason, or 
power of God? 

It is of no importance in settling this question 
that we should know with certainty whence John 
derived the appellation Logos. In my mind the 
most probable account is, that this appellation is 
bestowed on Christ, in reference to his becoming 
the instructor or teacher of mankind—the medium , 
of communication between God and them. Be 
this however as it may, the Logos appears to be 
a real existence, and not merely an attribute. For, 
jirst,—The attributes of God are nowhere else 
personified by the New Testament writers, 7. e. 
the usage of the New Testament authors is against 
this mode of writing. Secondly,—Logos, if con- 
sidered as an abstract term, or as merely desig- 
nating an attribute, must mean either wisdom or 
word; and in what intelligible sense can the wis- 
dom or the word of God, in the abstract sense, be 
said to have ‘< become flesh and dwelt among us,” 
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(v. 14); or why should John selecteither the wisdom 
or word of God as any more concerned with the 
incarnation than the benevolence of God, or the 
mercy of God, which one might suppose would be 
the attributes more especially displayed in the 
incarnation? Thirdly,—If Logos mean here the 
power of God, as many assert, the exposition is 
attended with the same difficulties. Fourthly,— 
If it mean, as others aver, the power of God put- 
ting itself forth, t. e. in the creation, it is liable to 
the same objections. In short, make it any attri- 
bute of God thus personified, and you introduce 
a mode of writing that the New Testament no- 
where else displays, and which even the Old 
Testament exhibits but once, (Prov. viii.) in a 
poetic composition of the most animated and 
exalted nature. | 

Yet this is not the chief difficulty. To what 
class of men could John address the asseveration, 
that the Logos (wisdom, word, or power of God) 
*< was with God ?” 

Where did these singular heretics suppose the 
power of God was, except with him? Or where 
his wesdom or his word? A peculiar pertinacity, 
too, in their strange opinion they must have had, 
to have rendered it necessary for the apostle to 
repeat with emphasis, in the second verse, that 
this Logos was with God. What would be said 
of a man who should gravely assert, that ‘the 
power of Peter is with Peter, or that his wisdom 
or his word is so?” And suppose he should add, 
“the power or wisdom of Peter is Peter,’ with 
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what class of mystics should we rank him? Yet 
John adds, “ The Logos was God.” Until, then, 
some heretics of the apostolic age can be dis- 
covered who maintained that the attributes of God 
were not with him, I cannot explain how the 
apostle could assert twice successively, and of 
course emphatically, that his attributes were with 
him. 

-Equally difficult is it for me to divine how he 
could say that any attribute (power or wisdom) 
was G'od—understanding the word God in any 
sense which you please. If it mean Supreme God, 
then it reduces itself to this—either that one attri- 
bute is the supreme God, or that there are as 
many Gods as attributes. If it mean an inferior 
God, then the wisdom of God being an inferior 
God, implies that his other attributes are superior 
Gods; or else that his wisdom holds the place of 
quasi God, while his other attributes occupy a 
lower place. Suppose that it should be said that 
Logos or wisdom denotes the essence of God, then 
how could it be called @coc, which implies an agent 
or person—a concrete, as logicians say, and not an 
abstract? 'The divine substance or essence is 
called Getorne or ro Oetoy, not o Oeoc. What could be 
meant, moreover, by the essence of God becoming 
incarnate ? 

If, however, it should be said, that to suppose 
the existence of a sect of heretics, who held that 
the attributes of God were not with him, is un- 
necessary in order to justify the apostle for having 
written the first verse of his gospel, and that we 
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may regard this verse as written simply for general 
instruction, then I would ask, whether it is pro- 
bable that a revelation from heaven is made to 
inform us that the attributes of a being are with 
that being ? or what can be thought of the asser- 
tion, that the wisdom or power of God is God 
himself? 

Let us proceed now to the second clause, ‘‘ and 
the Logos was with God,” —1. e., as all agree, with 
God the Father. Compare verses 14 and 18; also 
chapter xvii. 5, and 1 John i. 1, 2; which make 
the point clear. Is this expression capable of any 
tolerable interpretation, without supposing that the 
Logos, who was with G'od, was in some respect 
or other different, or diverse from that God with 
whom he was? This Logos was the same that 
became incarnate, (verse 14) that made the most 
perfect revelation of the will and character of God 
to men, (verse 18) and was called Christ. He 
was therefore, in some respect, diverse from the 
Father, and therefore by no means to be con- 
founded with him. 

“And the Logos was God.” It has been 
proposed (in Impr. Vers. of N. Test.) to render 
the word @coc, a god. Does then the Christian 
Revelation admit of gods superior and _ inferior ? 
And if so, to what class of inferior gods does the 
Logos belong? And how much would such a 
theory of divine natures differ from that which - 
admits a Jupiter Optimus Maximus and gods 
greater and less ? 

But it is said, that ‘‘ coc is destitute of the 
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article, and therefore cannot designate the Divine 
Being, who is supreme.” This observation, how- 
ever, is far from being justifiable, either by the 
usage of the sacred writers or the principles of 
Greek syntax. Among instances where the 
Supreme God is certainly designated, and yet the 
article is omitted, the inquirer may consult the 
very chapter in question, ver. 6, 13, 18; also 
Matt. xix. 26; Luke xvi. 13; John ix. 33; xvi. 
30; Rom. viii. 8; 1 Cor. 1,3; Gal. 1. 1; Ephes. 
i. 8; Heb. ix. 14. Besides, every reader of 
Greek knows, that where the subject of a proposi- 
tion (which in this case is 6 Aoyoc) has the article, 
the predicate (Ococ) omits it. Such is Greek 
usage; and from it dissent only propositions of a 
reciprocating or controvertible nature,—as in verse 
4, of the chapter in question. It may be added, 
too, that if the writer had said, cai 6 Noyog nv 6 Geoc, 
it would have conveyed a very different sense from 
the proposition as it now stands. He would then 
have said, the Logos is the God with whom he is ; 
whereas I understand Ococ here to mean divine 
nature, simply but not abstractly considered, for 
which it so often stands in other places. Vide 
Mark viii. 33: x. 27: xii. 24; Luke ni. 8: xi. 20: 
mene 10% Johniivdd: ni i2.civym4 sx, 33 
Acts v. 29: vii. 55: x. 33: x1. 18, &c. 

‘I readily acknowledge, that affirmative evidence 
of the somewhat diverse meaning of Ococ, here, 
cannot be drawn from the word itself, but must be 
deduced from the circumstances of the affirmation, 
united with the supposition that John did assert, 
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and did mean to assert, something that is intelli- 
gible. There is indeed no very serious difficulty 
in taking Oeoc (God) in the same sense in both 
clauses, provided we understand it to denote the 
Divinity. To interpret the verse thus would 
represent John as saying, that while Christ was 
God or truly divine, there was at the same time 
a sense in which he was with God. In order that 
this should have any possible meaning, a distinc- 
tion in the Godhead must be admitted,—viz. that 
the Father is not in all respects the same as the 
Son. 

For myself, I do not hesitate to understand the 
word G'od in a sense somewhat diverse, in the two 
clauses of the verse under consideration. Every 
word takes a sense adapted to its connexion. 
Such is the rule which must be adopted, after we 
have once conceded that a writer uses words with 
propriety, and designs to be understood. So, 
when our Saviour says, ‘ Let the dead bury their 
dead,” the connexion requires us to explain it 
thus,—‘‘ Let those who are morally or spiritually 
dead, bury those who are corporeally so.” It were 
easy to accumulate examples, where the very same 
word, in the very same verse, has two different 
shades of sense. The exigency of the passage 
(exigentia loci) is the rule of interpretation which 
guides us here: and, guided by this exigency, what 
difficulty is there in supposing that God, as Father, 
is meant in the first instance, and the Divinity, — 
without reference to the peculiar distinction of | 
Father, in the second? 


~ 
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I understand John, then, as affirming, that the 
Logos was God, and yet was with God,—viz. that 
he was truly divine, but still divine in such a 
manner that there did exist a distinction between 
him and the Father. I take the word God, in one 
case, to mean, as in a great number of cases it does 
mean, God as Father; in the other case, I regard 
it as a description of divine being of the Divinity, 
without reference to the distinction of Father,—a 
use which is very common. 

Least of all have those a right to object to this, 
who here make the meaning of God, in the second 
instance, to be infinitely different from its meaning 
in the first mstance,—understanding by the first, 
the self-existent, independent, and infinite God; by 
the second, a created or derived and finite being. 

If you ask now, What could be the object of 
John, in asserting that the Logos was with God ? 
I answer, that the phrase, to be with one (ava 
mpoc 7wa) indicates conjunction, communion, fa- 
miliarity, society——See Mark ix. 19. Compare 
too, John i. 18, where the only-begotten Son is 
said to be ‘‘in the bosom (ee roy xodmov) of the 
Father,” which is a phrase of similar import. 

To illustrate the meaning of the phrase, to de 
with God, it is useful also to compare those cases 
where Christians are promised, as the summit of 
their felicity, that they shall be with God and 
Christ, and be where they are. See among other 
passages, John xiv. 2,3; xii. 26; xvii. 24; 1 Thess. 
iv. 17. Compare Rom. viii, 17; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12; 
Coloss. iii. 1—4. 
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In John xvii. 5, Christ speaks of that ‘glory 
which he had with the Father before the world 
was.” From all these passages taken together, 
it would seem that the phrase, the Logos was 
with God, amounts to asserting that he was (con- 
junctissimus Deo) most intimately connected 
with him. If you ask me how, I answer freely 
that I cannot tell. The Evangelist has asserted the 
fact, but has not added one word to explain the 
(modus) manner. If I could explain it, then 
perhaps I might define the distinction which I 
believe to exist in the Godhead. 

But why should John assert such a connexion ? 
In opposition, I answer, to those in early times 
who asserted that Christ was a being not only 
distinct from God, but an emanation from him. 
The asseveration, that the Logos was with God 
—was from the beginning most intimately con- 
nected with him, and was divine—would of course 
contradict such an opinion. 


But does the Evangelist here mean to assert of 


the Logos, that he is God in the true and supreme 
sense, or not? This is the fundamental question 
between us. Analogy, drawn from the New Tes- 
tament usage of the word O¢oc (which nowhere else 
employs this word simply and singly, except to 
designate the Supreme God) must be admitted 
strongly to favour the idea, that Christ is here 
asserted to be truly divine. I readily allow that, 
in the Old Testament, the word God has various 
applications—that it is applied (though only in 
the plural number) to magistrates—that it is used 
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to designate those who, for a time, stand as it were 
in the place of God, as Moses was to be for a god 
to Pharaoh, (Exod. vii. 1,) and instead of God to 
Aaron, (Exod. iv. 16.) But it is not possible, in 
any instances of this nature, to mistake the meaning. 
The adjuncts or context always guard effectually 
against mistake. Men or inferior beings are never 
called God, or gods simply. We read of a “god 
to Pharaoh ;” we read also, “I have said ye are 
gods, but ye shall die like men.” The Scriptures 
speak of the god of Ekron, the god of the Am- 
monites, the gods of the heathen, &c. Isa mistake 
possible here? But the Logos is called God 
simply. Nor is this all. Admitting that the 
name of itself determines nothing, (and, for sake 
of the argument, I am willing to admit it,) yet 
the writer has added explanations of his meaning, 
which seem to place what he intended to assert, 
by the expression in question, beyond the reach 
of fair debate. 

John i. 3: ‘* All things were [made] by him; and 
without him wasnothing [made] which was [made. |” 
Verse 10. “The world was [made] by him.” 

I have excluded the word made, by placing it 
in brackets, merely to show that the sense is in 
nowise changed by the version of those critics, 
who tell us that eyevero never means made, but 
simply was. Yet nothing can be farther from 
correctness than such an assertion. Accordingly, 
mow and yvouae are used as synonymes;—as in 
James ili. 9: compare Gen. i. 26, in the Sep- 
tuagint; Gen. 11.4; Isaiah xlviii. 7. The cases 
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where y.vopac means to make or produce, are so 
numerous and obvious, that a moment’s delay in 
respect to this part of the subject would be useless. 
Schleusner’s Lexicon, under the word ywoua, will 
‘furnish adequate proof of this. If not, read the 
commentary of Theodoret on the first two chapters 
of Genesis, which places the question, as to the 
use of yevoprac, beyond debate. 

But what are the ‘all things”—the wniverse 
(ra xayra)--which the Logos made or created ?— 
‘‘The moral world—the Christian church,” an- 
swers Faustus Socinus. To this exposition, how- 
ever, there are two objections. first, a part of 
these 7a wavra are, in verse 10, represented as 
(0 xospoc) the world,—a term nowhere in the New 
Testament applied to the Christian church, nor to 
men as morally amended by the gospel. Secondly, 
this very world (6 xocpoc), which he created, did not 
know or acknowledge him, avrov ovr eyvw. Whereas 
the distinguishing trait of Christians is, that they 
know Christ—that they know the only true God 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. 

Ta wayra, then, which the Logos created, means 
(as common usage and the exigency of the passage 
require,) the universe—the worlds material and 
immaterial. (Ver. 10.) Here, consequently, in 
the first chapter of John, is a passage in which, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, Christ is called God; 
and where the context, instead of furnishing us 
with reasons for understanding the word G'od in an 
inferior sense, (as is usual when this designation is 
applied to inferior beings, ) has plainly and unequivo- 
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cally taught us, that this God (@coc), who was the 
Logos, created the universe. The question, then, 
is reduced to this simple state—Is he, who created 
the universe, truly and properly divine? On this 
question I shall make a few remarks, when I have 
considered some other passages which ascribe the 
work of creation to Christ. 

Heb. i. 1O—12: « And thou, Lord, in the begin- 
ning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and 
the heavens are the works of thine hands: they 
shall perish, but thou remainest ; and they shall 
wax old as doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt 
thou fold them up, and they shall be changed; but 
thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 

These words are spoken of the Son of God ; for 
they are intimately connected by the conjunction 
and with ver. 8, where it is written, ‘‘ But unto 
the Son he saith,” &c. According to the laws of 
grammar, and most clearly according to the nature 
and design of the apostle’s argument, the ellipsis to 
be supplied, in the beginning of the tenth verse, 
after and (kai) is, ‘‘ And [to the Son he saith], 
Thou, Lord,” &c. No other exposition can be 
pointed out, which doth not make a violent di- 
vulsion of the passage from the connexion of the 
writer’s argument. 

The question still remains, ‘“‘ What is meant by 
founding the earth, and by the heavens being the 
work of Christ’s hands?’ To answer the first 
question, and place the answer beyond the possi- 
bility of a reasonable doubt, it is necessary only 
to compare the passages in which Jehovah is said 
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to have founded the earth. By this phrase, the 
creation of it is indubitably meant. The passages 
may be found in Ps. xxiv. 2: Ixxxix. 1]: civ. 5: 
exix. 90; Job xxxviil. 4; Prov. iii. 19; Is. xlviii. 
13: h. 13; Zech. xii. 1; where, if you inspect the 
Septuagint, you will see the very verb @eyediow 
(to found, to establish) employed, which the apostle 
uses in our text. 

In regard to the ‘‘ heavens baile the works of 
Christ’s hands,” it is an expression plainly of 
similar import to the one just examined, and signi- 
fies the creation of the heavens. Thus, (Ps. viii. 
3, 6)—‘*When I consider the heavens, the work of 
thy hands ;” which is parallel with ‘‘ ‘The moon 
and stars which thou hast ordained,” (Septuagint 
efeuedtwoac). So, in verse 6th, ‘* And hast placed 
him over the works of thy hands ; all things hast 
thou put under his feet,”—. e. placed him over the 
creation. 

To prove that the phrase to create the heavens 
and the earth, means to create all things, it is 
necessary only to consult Gen. i. 1; Ex. xx. Il: 
xxxwo 17; Neh?%ix: 6; (Ps. cxxi. 2 Gxeivee, 
exxxiv. 3, and other like passages which a concor- 
dance will supply. 

It will be remembered, that the passage in 
question (Heb. i. 1O—12) is a quotation from the 
Old Testament ; and that to quote the language of 
the Old Testament, therefore, in order to explain 
it, is peculiarly appropriate and necessary. 

Would any one, now, unembarrassed by pecu- 
larity of system, ever suspect that Christ’s found- 
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ing the earth, and the heavens being the works of 
his hands, could mean anything less than the 
creation of the universe? Yet we have been told 
by some distinguished Unitarians, that the heavens 
mean the Christian state or dispensation, and earth 
the Jewish one. ) 

But first, this is against usage, either in the Old 
or New Testament,—there being nothing to support 
such a sense of it. Isaiah indeed speaks of creating 
a NEw heaven and a new earth (lxv. 17); and of 
planting the heavens and the earth (li. 16) ina 
moral sense, 7.e. making a moral change or creation. 
But then the language itself, in the first case, 
indicates that the o/d creation is Not meant ; and, 
in the second case, the context makes it as clear 
what kind of heaven and earth is to be planted or 
established, and what the planting of them means, 
—viz. the Jewish church and state is to be renewed 
and established. ‘The meaning, then, assigned by 
some Unitarians to the passage in Heb. 1., is against 
the plain and perpetual usage of the Scriptures, in 
regard to such expressions, when they occur in an 
unlimited form, as they do in the passage under 
examination. 

Secondly,—lIf the Jewish and the Christian 
states are here meant, in what sense are they to 
wax old as a garment and to be changed? Of the 
Jewish state this might without much difficulty be 
affirmed. But how the Christian dispensation is to 
be changed—how that ‘ kingdom which shall have 
no end” (Luke i. 33) is to “ perish,” I am unable 
to explain. 
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«It is a moral creation, of which Christ is the 
author,” says Artemonius, @.e. Crellius, (Init. Evang. 
Johan.) This, however, does not explain the 
matter; for how is it that the moral creation of 
Christ is to be changed and perish, 7.@, to be 
annihilated? Most obviously his moral creation is 
to be eternal. 

Another method of explaining this subject has 
been, to aver that the passage here quoted by the 
apostle from Ps. cii. 25—27, is, in the original, 
plainly applicable to Jehovah only; and that none 
would conjecture, from the simple perusal of this 
Psalm, how Christ could be the subject of it. 
Conceding that the passage is applicable to Jeho- 
vah only (and it would be difficult to show why 
this is not to be conceded), what is the consequence ? 
—LHither that the apostle has directly, and without 
qualification, applied to Christ language used by 
an inspired writer of the Old Testament to designate 
the creator of the world, with his eternal and im- 
mutable nature; or that he has (in a way singular 
indeed fora man of piety and honesty) accommodated 
language descriptive of the infinite Jehovah only, 
to a created and dependent being. Kvpwoe (Lord) 
in the Greek, corresponds to the word Jehovah in 
the original Hebrew,—the Septuagint having com- 
monly rendered it in this manner. And though 
Jehovah is not in the Hebrew text (Ps. cii. 25), 
yet it is evident, from the preceding context, that it 
must be understood there as the subject of the verb, 
thou hast founded. Christ, then, is here called by 
the apostle Jehovah ; and eternity, immutability, 
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and the creation of the universe, are ascribed to 
him.* 

I cannot think that the paraphrase of Grotius, 
on the passage in question, deserves a serious re- 
futation. ‘‘ Thou wast the cause,” says he, “ that 
the earth was founded: and on thy account the 
heavens were made.” If this be not a different 
thing from what the language of the apostle 
naturally means, or can mean, I confess I know not 
any bounds which may be set to paraphrastic or 
mystical exegesis. Suppose now the Gnostics, 
who maintained that evil demons, and not Jehovah, 
created the world, should have paraphrased the 
first verse in Genesis in this manner,—‘ Thou, 
Jehovah, wast the cause why the heavens and the 
earth were created ;” and when asked ‘how this 
could consist with their sentiments, or what they 
could mean by it, they should have replied, ‘* Out 
of enmity to thee the evil demons brought the ma- 
terial creation into existence ;” then they would have 
explained away the creative act of Jehovah, exactly 
as Grotius explains away the evidence that Christ 
was the Creator. 

Col. i. 15—17: ‘ Who is the image of the in- 


* T readily admit, that Kupuos is not always synonymous with 
Jehovah : but where the word Jehovah is used in the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament, xvpzos stands, in the Septuagint and in the 
New Testament, as the translation of it. Therefore xvptos in the 
New Testament must of course, in such cases, have the same 
meaning as Jehovah in the Old Testament. The reason why 
«uptos is used by the New Testament writers as the translation 
of Jehovah in the Hebrew Scriptures, is, that the Jews, in reading 
their sacred writings, were not accustomed to pronounce the 
word Jehovah, but read, for the most part, Lord, xvpios, in the 
room of it. 
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visible God, the head of all creation; for by him 
were all things created, both celestial and terrestrial, 
visible and invisible, of whatever order or rank 
they are—all things were created by him and for 
him. Therefore he was before all things, and by 
him are all things sustained.” 

The places in which | have departed from our 
common version, are not differently rendered in 
order to make them favour the cause which I have 
espoused ; for they determine nothing respecting 
the point now at issue. They are rendered as 
above, merely to make the meaning of the passage 
in general as plain as the nature of the case will 
permit. 

Because, in verse 20, Christ is said ‘to recon- 
cile (awoxaradAaéa) all things unto himself,” and 
these are said to be ‘things in heaven and things 
on,earth;” and afterwards he is represented as 
breaking down the wall of partition between Jews 
and Gentiles, ‘some ingenious commentators have 
supposed that ‘‘things in heaven and things on 
earth” mean Jews and Gentiles. How very un- 
natural this explanation is, no one can help feeling 
who reads the passage in an unbiassed manner. In 
what tolerable sense can the Jews and Gentiles 
be called ‘things visible and invisible?” or how 
shall we explain the phrase, ‘things in heaven 
and things on earth,” as applied to them? By 
‘* reconciling things in heaven and things on earth,” 
seems evidently to be meant, bringing into union, 
under one great head, 7. e. Christ, by a new and 
special bond of intercommunication, both angels 
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and men. In like manner, the two great parties 
on earth, Jews and Gentiles, are united together. 


_ But why Christ should be called “the image of 


the invisible God,” and the “head (xpwroroxoc the 
Jirst born) of all creation,” because he is merely 
the instrument of bringing Jews and Gentiles 
together, is not apparent to me. Yet, to be such 
an instrument, is all that the passage in question 
ascribes to him, if we are to construe it in the 
manner above related. But when you understand 
the words of the apostle as describing the creation 
of the worlds celestial and terrestrial (6: ovpavo cat 
4 yn, compare Heb. i. 1O—12,) and ascribing it to 
Christ, then you find sufficient reason for desig- 
nating him by the exalted appellations in question. 

It has also been affirmed that a moral creation 
only is here ascribed to Christ. But words like 
these, in such a connexion, and with such adjuncts, 
are nowhere else used in this sense. Moreover, 
in what sense has the moral creation by Christ 
affected the angels? The good ones needed not 
repentance or pardon; the bad ones have never 
sought or obtained either. <‘‘ Verily, he did not 
assist the angels (ov yap dnrov ayyedwy exidapsave- 
rar,) but the seed of Abraham.” (Heb. ii. 16.) 

Until I see different light, therefore, shed over 
the passage in question, I must regard it as very 
clearly ascribing the creation of the universe to 
Christ. 

But you will say, perhaps, that in John i. 3, 
«All things are said to be made by Christ,” da 
Xpisrov, as the znstrumental, not the principal 

EO 
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cause,—the preposition da denoting such cause. 
In Col. i. 16, it is also said that all things were 
created by Christ (8¢ avrov); and in Heb. i. 2, God 
is said to have created the worlds by his Son,— 
Ae ob (sc. viov) Kat Tove auwyae erouncer. 

The allegation, however, that d:a does not de- 
signate the principal as well as the instrumental 
cause, can by no means be supported. In Rom. 
x1. 36, ‘* All things are said to be of God (¢é avrov), 
and by God (dv avrov), the very form of expression 
applied to Christ in Coloss. 1. 16—20. So Heb. 
ii. 10, “‘ For it became him (God the Father), 
for whom, 6 cy, are all things, and by whom, 
é¢ ov, are all things,” &c. 1 Cor. i. 9: ** God is 
faithful, by whom é ov, ye were called into the 
fellowship of his Son,” &c. Moreover, ex and dra 
are sometimes interchanged as equivalents or 
synonymes. See Rom. 111.30. So also ev and ea 
Coloss. 1. 16,—ra wayra ev avrw exriafy, and dv avrov 
exrusrat,—?. €. ev and da, in these two phrases, 
are of the same import. See Schleusner’s Lex. 
in voc. Ova. 

The difficulty remaining is to explain the phrase 
«by whom é od he (the Father) made the worlds ;” 
(Heb. i. 2.) The apostle has added sufficient in 
verses }O—12, as it might seem, to prevent mistake 
here. If, however, the difficulty seems still to 
press, it may be compared with Hosea i. 7, 
«J (Jehovah) will have mercy upon the house of 
Judah, and will save them by Jehovah.” Is the 
second Jehovah merely the instrumental cause 
in this case? Of the same nature is the phra- 
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seology in Gen. xix. 24: “And Jehovah rained 
upon Sodom and Gomorrha fire and brimstone 
FROM JEHOVAH out of heaven.” Must the Jast 
Jehovah, in this case, be a being inferior to the 
Jirst? If not, then the phrase that God made the 
worlds by his Son, does not imply, of course, that 
the Son is of an inferior nature. It does imply 
that there is a distinction between the lather and 
Son; and this is what we aver to bea Scripture 
doctrine. It seems to declare also, that the God- 
head, in respect to the distinction of Son, was in 
a special manner concerned with the creation of 
the worlds. What is there impossible or improbable 
in this? 

From the passages of Scripture thus far con- 
sidered, it appears plain that the apostles have 
ascribed the creation of the universe to Christ. 
And now we come, in order, to the consideration 
of the simple question, whether he who created 
the world is really and truly divine. 

First, then, permit me to ask, If the act of 
creation does not prove the being who performs 
it to be omniscient, omnipotent, and independent, 
is it possible for me to conceive of any thing which 
does or can prove the existence of such a being ? 
To bring this world into existence from nothing 
—to establish such perfect concord and design 
through all the operations of nature—to set in 
motion unnumbered worlds and systems of worlds, 
and all in the most perfect harmony and order 
requires more intelligence, more power, and more 
wisdom, than ever belonged to any finite being. 
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And if these things do not characterise the infinite 
Being, it seems to me no proof that such a being 
exists can be adduced. 

It is in vain to tell me here that the creation of 
the universe can be performed by delegation—by 
an inferior and subordinate being. What can be 
meant by omnipotence and infinite wisdom (all of 
which must belong to a Creator) being delegated ? 
Can God delegate his perfections ? If so, then the 
Gnostics, when pressed with the argument that 
Jehovah, the God of the Jews, was the Supreme 
God, because he created the heavens and the earth, 
might have replied, that he did this only by 
delegated power; and that the act of creaticn, 
therefore, proves nothing. You reply to such an 
allegation, that the act of creating the universe is 
one which no finite or secondary being can per- 
form? If this act do not designate the absolute, 
supreme, omnipotent, and omniscient Being, then 
no proof that such a being exists can possibly be 
adduced. 

We use the very same arguments to confute 
those who maintain that Christ created the world 
by delegated power. The apostle having decided 
the question that Christ did create the world, has 
decided, consequently, that he must be truly 
divine. 

Agreeably to this reasoning, the Bible every- 
where appeals to creative power as the peculiar 
and distinguishing prerogative of the Supreme 
God; and attributes it solely to Jehovah. Read 
Gen. ii. 2,3; Ex. xx. 11; Is. xliv. 24; Jers x. 12; 
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Ps. vii. 3, 4: cil. 25, and other passages of 
the same tenor. Read Isa. xl. and onward, where 
God, by his prophet, makes a most solemn chal- 
lenge to all polytheists to bring the objects of their 
worship into competition with him, and declares 
himself to be distinguished from them all by his 
being ‘‘ the Creator of the ends of the earth” (ver. 
28), and by his having formed and arranged the 
heavens (ver. 26). 

Can it be made plainer than these passages 
make it, that creative power was regarded by the 
Hebrew Prophets as the appropriate and peculiar 
attribute of the Supreme God? Need I say, that 
the Old Testament is filled with passages which 
ascribe the work of creation to Jehovah alone? 
Who does not find them everywhere intermixed, 
in the most delightful and affecting manner, with 
all the instructions of the sacred Hebrew writers? 

Now, if a subordinate agent, a finite spirit, did 
create the universe, why should all the instructions 
of the Old Testament be so framed as inevitably 
to lead the Jewish nation to disbelieve and reject 
this fact? Specially so as the Jews were strongly 
inclined to polytheism, and a plurality of gods 
would have been very agreeable to their wishes. 
And why, after a lapse of so many centuries, 
should the writers of the New Testament overturn 
all that the Hebrew Scriptures had taught on this 
subject, and lead men to admit that a finite being 
could and did create the world? Most of all, how 
could Paul say (Rom. i. 20) that the heathen 
were without excuse for not acknowledging the 
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eternal power and Godhead of the Divinity, from 
the evidence which his creatine power afforded 
—from considering the THINGS THAT WERE MADE ? 

And is this truth—that the Deity possesses 
eternal power and Godhead—so plain, then, and 
so easily deduced from cREATING ENERGY, that 
the very heathen are destitute of all excuse for 
not seeing and admitting it; and yet, can it be 
the object of Christianity to bring us back to the 
very polytheism for which the apostle condemned 
them—+to bring us to ‘‘ worship the creature more 
than the Creator?” Does Christianity contra- 
dict a truth of natural religion so plain and incon- 
trovertible, that the very heathen were without 
excuse for not acknowledging it? And, after 
reading such a passage in the writings of Paul, 
can it be possible to suppose that he ascribed the 
creation of the world to any thing but the true 
God only? Compare now Acts xvii, 283—26, with 
John i. 1—3, and 10; Heb. i. 10—12; Coloss. i. 
14—17; and then say, is it possible to admit the 
rules of interpretation which you have laid down, 
and not admit that the apostles designed to assert 
that Christ is the Creator of the universe? And 
if he is so, is it possible to deny that he is traly 
divine 2? 

It were easy to produce passages of the New 
Testament, which ascribe the same works to 
Christ as to God (as John v. 17—23: xiv. 9, 11). 
But as the vindication of these would swell these 
Letters beyond their proper length, I shall not 
enter into a discussion of them at present. I am 
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not anxious to increase the number of witnesses; 
for, acknowledging the New Testament to be of 
divine authority, I consider whatever it plainly 
declares once, to be the truth. The relevancy 
and plainness of the testimony, therefore, is more 
the object of my solicitude, than the number of 
witnesses,—a point, I may add, in which many, 
who have defended our sentiments, have greatly 
erred. 

I shall proceed, therefore, to other texts of 
Scripture, in which Christ is declared to be God. 

Rom. ix. 5: ** Whose are the fathers ; and from 
whom, in respect to the flesh (his human nature,) 
Christ (descended), who is the Supreme God, 
blessed for ever. Amen !” 

In regard to this text, it may be remarked, 
first, that although Griesbach has filled his mar- 
gin with conjectural and other readings, he attri- 
butes no considerable weight to any of them; for 
all the manuscripts of the Epistle to the Romans, 
which have been collated, contain the text as it 
stands ; as do all the ancient versions, and nearly 
all the fathers. 

In rendering ro xara capxa, in respect to his 
human nature, 1 feel supported by corresponding 
passages, in Rom. i. 3;* Acts i. 30. And that 
6 wv exeravtwy Osoc evdoynros Etc Tove awyvac, is literally 
translated, who is Supreme God, blessed for ever, 
may be shown in various ways. ‘O wy is here put, 
as in common (see John i. 18: i. 13; 2 Cor. xi. 
31,) for oc sort, who is. The ground of this hes 


* As it stands in the Textus Receptus. 
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simply in the nature of Greek usage. Whenever 
o is used for dc, it takes the participle wy instead of 
the verb esr. The Greeks say 6 wy, but é¢ eort. 

Ene ravtwy Qe 1s literally, “‘ over all God,” 7.€. 
Supreme God. Compare with the phraseology 
here, the word zavra (a//) as used in a connexion 
which respects Christ, in Col. 1.17; Eph. i. 19, 
23; John ii. 31; and | Cor. xv. 27. It is used 
in such passages as a term of qualification which 
serves to describe him as the head or ruler of the 
universe. ‘What, then, can exc tavrwy Oeog mean, 
but Supreme God ? 

But on no text has greater pains been bestowed, 
in order to devise an unusual construction and 
meaning. Schlichting proposed to transpose 6 wy, 
and read wy o, i.e. of whom (the Jewish fathers) 
is God, blessed for ever. But as, in this very 
Epistle, the apostle has laboured to prove that 
God is as well the God of the Gentiles as the Jews 
(ch. 11. 29), this expedient would seem to impeach 
the apostle’s consistency, as well as violate the 
text. Nor would the text itself, as amended by 
Schlichting’s conjecture, be in any measure ac- 
cordant with the idiom of the Greek language. 
If @coc has the article (and his transposition makes 
it 6 Oeoc,) then evroynroc must of necessity have it 
too,—inasmuch as an adjective following a noun 
with an article, and agreeing with it, of necessity 
takes the article. 

Wetstein’s conjecture, that it should be read 
6 wy 6 ext mavrwy Geoc, is not more fortunate. Such 
a mode of expression as 6 wy 4d, all relating to the 
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same subject, is repugnant to Greek usage. Be- 
sides, this conjecture, like that of Schlichting, not 
only violates the integrity of the text, but assigns 
the article to @eoc, and omits it before evdAoynroc, 
which is surely inadmissible. 

Enough of amending the apostle’s words by 
conjecture, without the authority of a single manu- 
script or version. Critical acumen has also em- 
ployed itself in dividing and translating the verse 
in question, in a manner different from that in our 
common Testament. The late Professor Justi, at 
Marburg, a man of great acuteness and fine taste, 
undertook to defend the ingenious supposition, 
that the latter part of the verse is a doxology. 
He renders it, ‘“‘ Whose ancestors were those 
[renowned] fathers from whom the Messiah, as 
to his mortal body, was derived, who is exalted 
over all {the fathers], God be blessed for ever!” 
Thus, by the aid of supplying an idea not con- 
tained in the text, and by doing violence to the 
custom of language, in the doxological part, he 
has devised a method in which we may avoid the 
assertion, that Christ is God over all, or Supreme 
God. But who does not perceive the violence and 
inaptitude of the divulsion which he makes, by 
separating the former from the latter part of the 
verse? Besides, how would a doxology fit the 
passage in question? Crellius (Init. Evang. Johan. 
p. 230, 237,) long ago was candid enough to own, 
that when the apostle was affected with the greatest 
sadness, on account of the unbelief of his Jewish 
brethren, and the loss of their privileges, a doxo- 
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logy was not very congruous, A prayer (as in 
ch. x. 1,) would seem, as he thinks, to be much 
more appropriate. 

Omitting, however, all this, it may be added, 
that Greek usage by no possibility admits of the 
doxological version of Justi. @eoc evAoynroe means, 
God who is blessed, i. e. the proposition in such 
a case is assumed, not asserted. But evroynroc 
3 Oeoc means, Giod be blessed; let God be blessed 
or praised. In accordance with this Greek usage, 
we find five instances of doxology in the New ‘Tes- 
tament, and about forty in the Old, in which 
evhoynroc is uniformly placed First. ‘The same 
order is observed in respect to caraparoe (cursed), 
when an imprecation is uttered. 

Besides, the text must be changed to make out 
a doxology; and we must read 6 Oeo¢ instead of 
Ococ; for universal usage prescribes evAoynroe 0 Qzoc. 
(The instance Ps. lxvii. 19, Sept., brought by 
Stolz in his Hrlauterungen, &c. to support Justi’s 
rendering, depends merely on wrong punctuation, 
and the repetition of a word which does not cor- 
respond to the Hebrew text.) 

Finally, if a doxology to the Father were in- 
tended here, it is scarcely possible to suppose that 
a particle of transition (de, for instance) should not 
have been inserted, in order to give notice of so 
great a change. In any other case, we should 
expect to find it thus—o de wy; or if the doxology 
begin at Qeoc, then evroynroc 6 Ccoc. No text, no 
manuscript, no ancient version, gives us a trace 
of either of these readings. To invent them, there- 
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fore, and force them upon the text, or to substitute 
a conjecture, which originated from theological 
speculation, against the plain and incontrovertible 
evidence of the integrity of the text, what is it 
but to introduce a principle fundamentally sub- 
versive of all interpretation and criticism, and give 
up the Scriptures to be moulded to every man’s 
own wishes? 

All conjectures and theories, then, appear to be 
quite incompetent to explain away the common 
rendering of the verse, and the meaning connected 
with it. On the other hand, we may ask, How 
comes it that Christ, according to his human 
nature (ro xara capa), is said to have descended 
from the fathers. What if I should affirm that 
David, as to his human nature, was descended 
from Jesse; would you not of course ask, what 
other nature had he except human? And such 
an inquiry, forced upon us by the expression in 
question, the apostle has immediately answered. 
As to his nature not human, he was ‘ Supreme 
God, blessed for ever. Amen!” To have pro- 
duced the human nature connected with such an 
exalted Being, the apostle reckons as one of the 
special privileges which the Jews had enjoyed. 
See and compare Rom. ix. 1—4. 

I do not argue that Christ is divine, merely 
from having the appellation @eoc bestowed upon 
him. But if 6 wy ext ravtwy Oeoc be not Supreme 
God, and if the antithesis in this verse do not 
require us to understand a divine nature here, 
then I must despair of discovering the sentiment 
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of any text of Scripture, by using any of the rules 
of exegesis. 

Heb. i. 8,9: ‘ But unto the Son he saith, Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre 
of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity ; 
therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 

This passage is quoted from Ps. xlv. 6, 7. It 
has been objected, that 6 Oeoc here should not be 
translated as the vocative, but nominative,—e. g. 
‘‘God is thy throne for ever and ever, or thine 
everlasting throne or eternal support.” 

To this it may be replied, o Ozoc is the common 
vocative of the New Testament and Septuagint. 
No objection to the usual rendering of this verse 
in the vocative case can be made from the form 
of the word, which is altogether common in Hel- 
lenistic Greek.* The Attics use the same form of 
the noun, but they write it & Oeoc, and not 6 eve. 
One needs only to open his Septuagint, in the 
Book of Psalms, or in almost any other part, to 
see incontrovertible evidence that 6 @soc is the 
common vocative of the Hellenistic writers. 

To the translation, ‘‘ God is thy throne,” 7. e. 
thy support, several objections may be made. 

1. Greek usage does not permit such a version. 
The subject and predicate cannot both have the 


* There were several dialects of the Greek language; the 
Attic, the Doric, &c. The Hellenistic Greek is a mixed dialect, 
which prevailed in the countries and periods in which the New 
Testament writers lived. 
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article, unless in the case of a convertible or re- 
ciprocal sentence ; and surely it will not be urged 
that such is the present case. ‘‘ G'od is thy throne,” 
would stand in Greek, Opovoc cov 6 Qeoc.* For 
such a change in the text there is no respectable 
authority. 

2. Such a translation would render insipid the 
argument of the apostle, in this chapter, to prove 
the preeminently exalted nature of Christ. To 
say of this illustrious personage, God is thy 
throne, 7. e. thy support, might excite the persons 
to whom the epistle was addressed to ask, ‘“‘ And 
who is not supported by God? How is Christ 
entitled, on this account, to claim any preeminence 
in our regard ?” 

3. Such a translation contradicts the meaning 
of the word throne, understood either literally or 
figuratively. Literally, it is the seat on which 
kings sit. This sense is here out of the question. - 
Figuratively, it stands for dominion, empire, regal 
authority; because it is-one of the ensigns of 
such authority. But there is no such figurative 
sense to it as that of sapport. And what sense 
would it make to say, G'od is thy dominion, thy 
regal authority? If you reply, This may mean, 
God is the cause of thy dominion or regal autho- 
rity, then I ask again, Of what king’s dominion 
and authority is not God the cause? Is it not 
the universal doctrine of the Bible, that “by him 


* See the latter clause of the verse, where 1 pafdos is the 
subject, but paBdos the predicate, according to the laws of the 
language. 
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kings reign and princes decree justice?” © And 
how then is Christ entitled to any preeminence 
because God is the cause of his dominion? Or 
what advances does the apostle make in his argu- 
ment by such an assertion ? 

To the translation in question there is still 
another objection, which is drawn from the nature 
of Hebrew parallelism in poetry. The verse under 
discussion plainly is one in which the subject is 
the same in both parts, 7. e. it is a synonymous 
parallelism. Now, the second member of this 
is, ‘the sceptre of thy kingdom is a sceptre of 
righteousness ;” in other words, thy dominion is 
righteous. The first member of the parallelism, — 
consequently, is to be explained in a similar way, 
and evidently means, thy dominion (throne) is 
everlasting. What could be more tasteless or 
unmeaning here than to say, ‘‘ God is thy throne,” 
i.e. support, or cause of dominion—when the 
object of the writer is to show the preeminent 
dignity of the Son of God ? 

The proposed mode of rendering, then, violates 
Greek usage—frustrates the argument of the apostle 
—forces an unexampled meaning upon @povoc—and 
transgresses the laws of parallelism in the Hebrew 
original, from which the passage was taken. 

I am aware of the objections which have been 
made to understanding the word God, in the pas- 
sage now under consideration, in its highest sense. 
For, first,—It is said that the person called God 
(Elohim) here calls another being his G'od, and 


therefore he cannot be supreme. 
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To the fact I readily assent; but the conclusion 
drawn from it I must be permitted to doubt. If 
Christ be described in the forty-fifth Psalm (and 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews asserts 
this to be the fact,) he is described as a king 
triumphant over his enemies. As the Messiah, 
the anointed king, he might, with the greatest 
propriety, call Jehovah his God—for as Messiah 
he is to be considered as incarnate—and of course 
subordinate. Is it still a matter of wonder, that 
the same person could at one time be called God 
and have everlasting dominion ascribed to him, 
who, the next moment, calls Jehovah his God ? 
It is a wonder of the same nature as that which 
perplexed the Jews, when Christ asked them how 
David could call the Messiah Lord, while at the 
same time he was his Son. It is a wonder which 
no ground but that of Trinitarians can ever ex- 
plain. I mean the ground, that the divine and 
human natures coexisted in Christ, and that in 
the same sentence he could with propriety speak 
of himself as human and divine. ‘The sacred wri- 
ters appear not to take the least pains to separate 
the two natures in any thing which they say of 
either. They every where speak of Christ (so it 
appears to me) as either human or divine, or: both. 
They do not seem to apprehend any danger of 
mistake in regard to the subject, no more than 
we, when we say, Abraham is dead, or Abraham 
is alive, think it necessary to add, as to his body 
in one case, or as to his soul in the other. 

This very negligence (if I may be allowed the 
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expression, saving every thing that would imply 
improper want of care) offers a powerful argument 
to me, I confess, to prove that the sacred writers 
regarded the human and divine natures as so inti- 
mately connected in Christ, that it was unnecessary 
and inexpedient to attempt a distinctive separation 
of them, on every occasion which brought to view 
the person or actions of Christ. 

A second objection is urged, viz. that the king, 
who is the subject of the forty-fifth Psalm, not 
only calls God fits God, but is said to be ‘* anointed 
with the oil of gladness above his fellows.” If 
Christ be truly divine, how, it is asked, can he 
have fellows, i. e. equals ? 

The answer to this has, in substance, already 
been given. Christ is introduced here as the in- 
carnate Messiah. To the office of king, God 
‘consecrated him with the oil of gladness,” 2. e. 
placed him in a royal station; he has the ‘‘ oil of 
gladness above his fellows,” or a rank above those 
who also hold a regal office. 

It has been objected, thirdly, that the forty- 
fifth Psalm, from which our text was taken, does 
not belong to the Messiah, but to David or Solo- 
mon. But how is this proved? “ The language,” 
it is said, ‘‘is such as to show that it is a mere 
epithalamium or nuptial ode on the marriage of 
one of these kings with a foreign princess.” I 
have no time to enter into a discussion of this 
topic here; but I am satisfied that the difficulties 
which press upon such a view of the forty-fifth 
Psalm are overwhelming. Whatever may be said, 
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moreover, to prove this, unless it be palpable 
demonstration, cannot weigh much in the minds 
of those who regard the authority of the writer 
that composed the Epistle to the Hebrews. He 
has told us that the passage in question is addressed 
to the Son. 

Here, then, if our view be correct, is one instance 
more in which Christ is called God, with adjuncts 
which render it probable that the Supreme God 
is meant. 

I should rank the texts which I have already 
produced as the leading ones to establish the divine 
nature of Christ. But there are others which 
should not be neglected, in an impartial examina- 
tion of Scripture evidence, on the present topic. 

1 John y. 20: ‘* And we know that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know him that is true; and we are 
in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God and eternal life.” 

There are two reasons here why (0 adnOud¢ Oedc) 
the true God may be reférred to Christ. 1. The 
grammatical construction favours it: Christ is the 
immediate antecedent. I grant that pronouns 
sometimes relate to a more remote antecedent; 
but cases of this nature stand on the ground of 
necessity, not of common grammatical usage. What 
doubt can there be that John could, without scruple, 
call the Logos the true Giod (6 dAn®wec Oeoc,) whom 
he had before asserted to be God, and to have 
created all things ? 

But, secondly, my principal reason for referring 
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the true God (6 adnOivoc Oedc) to Christ is the other 
adjunct which stands with it: ‘‘ This is the true 
God—and the eterna tire.” How familiar is 
this language with John, as applied to Christ! 
«In him (i. e. Christ) was Lure, this Lire was the 
light of men—giving Lire to the world—the bread 
of t1rE—my words are spirit and tuwE—I am the 
way, the truth, and the Lire—the Logos of Lirz. 
This tire (Christ) was manifested, and we have 
seen it, and do testify to you and declare the 
ETERNAL LIFE, which was with the Father, and 
was manifested to us.” (1 John i. 2.) Now, as 
I cannot find any instance in John’s writings, in 
which the appellation of Lire and eternal LIFE is 
bestowed upon the Father, to designate him as 
the author of spiritual and eternal life—and as this 
occurs so frequently in John’s writings as applied 
to Christ—the laws of exegesis compel me here 
to accord in my exposition with the common laws 
of grammar, and to construe both 6 dAnfude Cede 
and 1 wy aiwyoc (or, as in some manuscripts more 
consonantly with Greek idiom, read 7 Zwy 4 aiwrtoe,) 
both of Christ. Ifthe trwe God then be not really 
divine, who is? 

John xx. 28: ‘ And Thomas answered and said 
unto him, My Lord and my God.” 
I have three reasons for adducing this text. 
1. There is no satisfactory proof that it is an 
exclamation of surprise or astonishment. No 
phrase of this kind, by which the Jews were 
accustomed to express surprise or astonishment, 
has yet been produced ; and there is no evidence 
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that such a phrase, with the sense alleged, belongs 
to this language. 2. The Evangelist tells us, that 
Thomas addressed himself to Jesus, said to him, 
eimev aire; he did not merely exclaim. 3. The 
commendation, which the Saviour immediately 
bestows upon Thomas, serves chiefly to defend 
the meaning that I attach to the verse. Christ 
commends him for having seen and believed. The 
evidence that he believed was contained in the 
expression under examination ; for, before uttering 
this expression, he is represented: as doubting. 
On the supposition, then, that the expression was 
a mere exclamation, what evidence was it to. the 
mind of Jesus, or could it be to the minds of others, 
that he admitted the claims of the Saviour of men, 
to the character which was connected with this 
office? What more proof of real belief can be 
found in such an exclamation, if it be truly one, 
than we can find that men are Christians, when 
they repeat, as is very common on occasions of 
surprise or delight, the name of Christ, by way 
of exclamation? But if we admit that the words 
of Thomas were the proper evidence and expression 
of that belief, for which the Saviour commended 
him, (and I do not see how we can fairly avoid 
this,) then we must admit that he will commend 
us for believing that he is both Lord and God, 
Kupioc¢ cai Ozdc, unless we adopt the notable expe- 
dient of Schlichting, who avers that Lord is to be 
referred to Christ, and God to the Father; which 
latter, he thinks, Thomas spoke after some interval 
of time had elapsed. 
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I pass over several passages, where our common 
text applies the name of God to Christ; @. g. 
Acts xx. 28, and 1 Tim. iii. 16. In regard to 
this latter text, however, it appears to me a plain 
case, that the authorities which Griesbach himself 
has adduced, would fairly lead to a decision dif- 
ferent from his own, respecting the genuineness of 
the reading, Qeéc. I will not attempt to weigh 
them here; as I feel no desire to press into my 
service, witnesses of a character at all dubious. 
I admit the great desert of Griesbach, in his cri- 
tical edition of the New Testament. I believe he 
was a man who would not willingly or consciously 
misrepresent either facts or arguments, for or 
against any reading. But the work which he 
undertook was too great to be accomplished by 


one person, or even by one whole generation of _ 


critics. Dr. Laurence, in his Essay upon the 
Classification of Manuscripts by Griesbach, has 
rendered it more than probable that Griesbach’s 
account of facts is not unfrequently very erroneous, 
not through design, but from human infirmity ; 
and that the principles by which he estimated the 
value of manuscripts, and of course the genuineness 
of particular readings, are fundamentally erroneous. 
And, since I am on this subject, I may take the 
liberty to state, what seems to be so little known 
among us, that Griesbach is not the only recent 
editor of a critical Testament, to which the great 
body of critics attach importance. The celebrated 
Matthai, whom Middleton calls the best Greek 
scholar that ever edited a Greek Testament, 
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published at Riga (between a. p. 1782—1788) a 
critical Testament, of twelve volumes, which ap- 
proaches much nearer to the Textus Receptus, 
than the edition of Griesbach, with whom he is at 
variance. Eichhorn (after giving a high character 
of this edition of Matthai, and noticing that, in 
his maxims respecting the formation of the New 
Testament text, the editor differs very much from 
Griesbach and others) says, that ‘for a long 
time he had followed the middle path between 
the two parties,” Bibliothek. Band ui. St. 2, 
s. 411. 

The whole system of classifying manuscripts, 
which lies at the very foundation of all Griesbach’s 
decisions in regard to the text, is rejected by 
Matthii as worthless; and Dr. Laurence has, in 
the Essay above mentioned, made an attack upon 
the same classification, which renders questionable 
the principles of it; at least the application of 
those principles, as made by Griesbach. 

Professor Knapp, of Halle, has also published a 
Greek Testament, the text of which is independent 
of Griesbach’s, although it approximates to it. 
The edition is esteemed for its punctuation, order 
of words, accentuation, and spirituation; and has 
great currency. 

I acknowledge this is digression. But it may be 
useful to those who are in the habit of attributing 
so much weight to Griesbach’s decisions, to know 
that they are far from being uncontroverted by 
many of the best critics among his own countrymen. 
I know of no commentator of note who has made 
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Griesbach’s text his basis, except Paulus; and he 
has re-examined all his decisions. 

To return, however, to our subject. We do not 
want, and feel no disposition to use, either of the 
texts, referred to above as proof texts, in the 
question before us. 

There is another class of texts, which I have 
not hitherto mentioned, because the certainty of 
their meaning is commonly thought to be less 
capable of demonstration than that of others which 
I have produced. I refer to such texts as Eph. 
v. 5, “The kingdom of Christ and God;” Titus 
ii. 13, ‘* Looking for the blessed hope and glorious 
appearance of our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ;’ 2 Tim. iv. 1, ‘I adjure you before God, 
even Jesus Christ, who will judge the quick and. 
the dead at his appearance and kingdom; 2 Pet. 
i. 1... .. © of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

The translation of these texts here proposed 
is altogether in conformity to the Greek idiom. 
Middleton (on the Article) thinks it absolutely essen- 
tial to it: for, although proper names and abstract 
nouns, in such aconnexion as Osd¢ and Xprorde here, 
may take the article before the first noun, and omit 
it before the second, and yet designate different 
things and persons ; yet if words which are at- 
tributives omit the article in such a case, they 
exhibit evidence that they are to be connected with 
a preceding noun, and are the predicates of it, and 
not significant of something separate; e.g. in the 
first case, Eph. v. 5, ‘‘ the kingdom of Christ and 
God,” according to this rule, would mean, of 
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Christ who-is God ; in the second instance, Tit. ii. 
13, the meaning is, “ of the great God, who is our 
Saviour,” &c. 

Mr. Wordsworth, a few years since, instituted 
a most laborious investigation of the Greek fathers, 
to see whether the idiom which respects the article 
here was prevalent in their writings; and whether 
they ever understood more than one person to be 
designated by such expressions. The result I will 
give in his own words. (p. 132.) 

“<T have observed more, I am persuaded, than 
a thousand instances of the form, 6 Xprarde cai Oxde 
(Christ and God) (Eph. v. 5); some hundreds of 
instances of 6 péyac Oedc kal owrnp (the great God 
and Saviour) (Tit. 1. 13); and not fewer than 
several thousands of the form 6 Oco¢ cal cwrnp (God 
and Saviour) (2 Pet. i. 1); while in no single case 
have I seen, where the sense could be determined, 
any one of them used, but only of one person.” 

After all, if there were no other evidence of the 
divinity of Christ in the New Testament than what 
depends solely on these texts, one might perhaps 
hesitate concerning the subject. But when I con- 
sider that the method of translating here proposed, 
is perfectly conformable to the Greek idiom, and 
must be adopted in various other passages, (e. g. 
Rom. xv. 6; Eph. v. 20; James i. 27)—and if 
adopted in these, will give them a sense conformable 
to that of other parts of the sacred volume—I con- 
fess the evidence which these passages afford, if not 
decisive, at least confirms in no small degree the 
testimony of other texts;—specially in this case, 
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in regard to the text in Titus; for where is the 
appearing of God the Tather ever spoken of by 
the New Testament writers? It is Christ who 
appeared to execute vengeance upon the Jewish 
nation,—who will appear at the judgment. Yet 
here the appearance of the great God is mentioned 
—of the great God and Saviour; for so I cannot 
but believe the text is fairly to be construed. Can 
this great God be any other than Christ himself? 

Thus much for the texts which bestow on Christ 
the appellation of God, adjuncts that show in what 
sense the word God must be understood, according 
to the common rules of interpreting language. 
T must now, 


Il. Hawamine another class, which attribute to 
Christ equality with God, or that power and 
dignity or honour which belong to God. 


I use the phrase equality with God, after the 
example of the apostle, in the text to be imme- 
diately examined. I know at the same time it is a 
phrase that leads, if any are so disposed, to 
logomachy. What I mean by it is explained by 
the words which immediately follow it. 

Phil. ii. 5—8: ‘Let the same mind be in you 
which was in Christ Jesus ; who, being in the con- 
dition of God, did not regard his equality with 
God as an object of solicitous desire, but humbled 
himself, (assumed an inferior or humbled station,) 
taking the condition of a servant, being made after 
the similitude of men, and being found in fashion 
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as a man, he exhibited his humility by obedience, 
even to the death of the cross.” 

Such is the rendering which, after laborious 
examination, [ am persuaded the Greek of this 
passage not only admits, but demands. I will state 
my reasons for dissenting from the common method 
in which either Trinitarians or Unitarians have 
translated it. 

Our common version runs thus: ‘‘ Who, being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, but humbled himself,” &c. This 
version seems to render nugatory, or at least irrele- 
vant, a part of the apostle’s reasoning in the passage. 
He is enforcing the principle of Christian humility 
upon the Philippians. In order to urge this in the 
most effectual manner, he proposes to them the 
example of Christ: ‘‘ Let the same mind be in 
you which was in Christ.” What was this?—It 
was manifested by the fact, that though essentially 
divine, (¢v yop@n Oe0v) he did not eagerly retain his 
divine condition, but assumed the station or con- 
dition of a servant (opdyv dovdov). Here the 
relevancy of his reasoning is sufficiently plain. But 
how was it any proof or example of humility, that 
he did not think it robbery to be equal with G'od ? 

Besides, the Greek will not fairly bear this con- 
struction. ‘Apraypoc, translated robbery, does not 
seem here to signify an act of robbery, but res 
rapta, or rather, figuratively, res avide diripienda 
et vindicanda,—t. e. something which is eagerly to 
be seized and appropriated, (See Schleusner and 
Storr, in locum.) Moreover, dpraypoc, which our 
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translators have placed next to the verb jyijcaro, 
does not, by the rules of syntax, belong there. 
The Greek syntax would place the words thus, as 
to their sense: ovx nynoaro rd civac toa Oe [xara | 
apraypov, literally, ‘“‘he regarded not the being 
equal to God (as) dpraypor, as a thing to be 
greedily sought or appropriated.” 

For these reasons, I cannot believe that our 
common version gives the sense of the- passage. 
And, for similar reasons, I feel compelled to reject 
the version so common among some Unitarians,— 
“He did not think of the robbery of being equal 
with God.” The objections to it are, that it trans- 
lates dpraypoy here, as designating the action of 
robbery ; and that ove myjoaro ro sivas iva Dew 
apraypoy can never be proved to mean, ‘“‘ He 
thought not of the robbery or Jeing equal with 
God.” The verb »yjcaro is not susceptible of 
such a meaning as thought not of,—4. e. did not 
aspire to, imagine, form expectations of, &c. In 
its primary sense, it signifies to lead,to be pre- 
eminent, &c.; in its secondary sense, to esteem, 
judge, regard, repute, &c. To render ove xynoaro 
apraypov he did not think of the robbery, would 
therefore be violating the obvious principles of the 
Greek language. To justify in any measure such 
a version, the passage must run thus: ov TON 
dpmaypov nynoaro TOY eiva ica O6e9. Even then, 
nyncaro could not be rendered thought not of. 
The word does not permit this sense. And, as 
no ancient manuscript or version has given a hint 
of such a form of the text, it seems to be placed 
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beyond fair debate, that the translation now in 
question cannot be admitted. 

Both our translators and Unitarians appear gene- 
rally to have mistaken the import of the word 
popoy (condition, state) in this passage. On the 
one hand, popey does not seem to me at all parallel 
with the brightness (dravyacpa) and express image 
(xapaxryp) which are applied to the Son in Heb. 
i. 3. These words designate the glory of the in- 
earnate Messiah, who had appeared ‘in these last 
days,” and spoken to men. ‘They express the 
same view of Christ which John gives (i. 14,) when 
he says, ‘* We beheld his (Christ’s) glory,—verily 
the glory of the only-begotten of the Father ; 
and this glory was seen after the ‘ Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us.’” Comparison, then, of 
popdn Ozotv with these passages, will not ascertain 
its meaning; for, to Christ belonged the pop@y Oot 
(the condition of God) before he humbled himself 
and took upon him the form of a servant. In occu- 
pying, indeed, the condition of a servant, (if 1 may 
so express the Greek &xévwoe éavrov,) consisted 
his humiliation. 

A fair examination of popgy, either generally or 
in special relation to the passage before us, will 
end, as I must believe, in the conviction that the 
word is not unfrequently synonymous with vec 
(nature) and dvoia (being.) The proofs which 
Schleusner has offered of this are sufficient. (Lex. 
in voc. popd)-) But the proof of what it means 
in the passage before us, is too plain to be easily 
mistaken. If you say pop¢} Ocod means only a 
similitude or resemblance of God in moral qualities, 
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as we speak of Christians resembling God, then 
I ask whether his humiliation consisted in depres- 
sing, or subjecting to a lower state, the moral 
qualities which Christ possessed ? 

Does popdy Ozod mean, then, a resemblance to 
God in-respect to office, as magistrates are called 
gods? But, on the supposition that Christ was 
only a finite being, what office did he lay aside in 
order to become incarnate? If Christ be only a 
created being, who were his subjects, and what 
was his dominion, before his mediatorial kingdom 
commenced by the event of his incarnation ? 

But this is not all. If popdy mean only simili- 
tude, then what is the sense of the next clause, 
where Christ is said to have taken upon him the 
popony dovrAov? That he bore merely a resemblance 
to a servant,—7.e. to one who obeys, or is in an 
humble station; or that he did actually take the 
condition of one who was in an humble and de- 
pressed state, and persevere in it to the very death 
of the cross? The latter must be admitted, unless 
we hearken to the doctrine of the Docetee, who 
taught that Christ was a man in appearance only, 
and not in reality. If pop¢y dovAov, then, means the 
condition or state of one who is humbled or de- 
pressed, and subjected to the command of others, 
does not pop¢y Ocow mean the state or condition of 
one who is truly divine? * 

After all, it should be sacredly remembered, that 
on such a subject as this, human language (made 
up of terms formed to express the ideas of finite 
and mutable beings about finite and mutable ob- 
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jects) is of course incompetent fully to designate 
the mode of union between the divine and human 
natures. I must regard the language here, and in 
all other passages on this awful subject, as only an 
approximation toward describing what exists in the 
Divinity, or is done by hin—he who was in the 
condition of God, and equal with God, 2. e. divine, 
éxevwoe eavrov, Which means, as we translate it, ‘‘ ex2- 
nanivit seipsum—made himself of no reputation.” 
Yet, how incompetent must these translations be! 
So far as Christ is the immutable God, he cannot 
change — i.e. he cannot divest himself of his 
essential perfections. He cannot cease to be 
omnipotent, omniscient, &c. But he may veil the 
brightness of his glories for a time, by assuming 
to himself a union with the human nature, and 
making this the organ through which he displays 
his perfections during the time of the incarnation. 
Does the sun cease to shine—are his beams ex- 
tinguished when an intervening cloud obscures for 
a while his lustre? Or is the sun in any measure 
changed ? . 

In reply to a multitude of questions with which 
you and others can press Trinitarians on this sub- 
ject, we may ask, Because God is omnipotent, does 
it follow that the whole of that omnipotence must 
be every moment exerted? If not (and who will 
refuse assent to this?) then why may he not have 
veiled his glories for a time in the incarnate Saviour, 
and still retain all his essential perfections unchanged? 
Is it too much to say that he may have done so? 
I believe that the text in question decides that he did. 
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I approach such a subject, however, with solemn 
awe; and never feel my own weakness and igno- 
rance more intensely than while endeavouring to 
think upon it. The familiar, I had almost said 
irreverential manner, in which some speak and 
write respecting this mystery, is calculated, I freely 
acknowledge, to excite painful emotions. On the 
one hand, it would seem, if we are to credit one 
mode of representation, that the greatest portion 
of Christ’s humiliation consisted in his having 
renounced and absolutely laid aside his divinity 
during the time of the incarnation; and that, as 
God, in this diminished condition, he did actually 
expire upon the cross. All the powers of language 
are exhausted in order to show how great must be 
the sufferings and condescension of Christ in under- 
going such a degradation as this. On the other 
hand, some who revolt from these mistaken re- 
presentations, verge to the other extreme. Lest 
they should degrade the divine nature of Christ, 
they are so careful to separate the human nature 
from it, that one is compelled to suppose that the 
man Jesus had simply a higher degree of in- 
spiration and communion with God than other 
prophets. The New Testament does not seem 
to me to justify either of these extremes. 

A thousand questions may be raised here— 
a thousand difficulties suggested, which no re- 
flecting man will undertake to answer. The 
history of past ages exhibits an appalling picture 
of disputes about the person of Christ—all spring- 
ing from the denial of facts revealed in the New 
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Testament, or from the unhallowed curiosity of 
men who desired to know what God has not re- 
vealed. The very last age witnessed a dispute 
in Germany between the theologians of Giessen 
and Tubingen, whether the humiliation (cevwore) 
of Christ consisted ‘‘in abstinence from both the 
direct and reflex use of divine majesty,” or in the 
“occultation of divine majesty ;” a dispute which 
agitated the Lutheran church to the very centre. 

The humble inquirer after truth, who once is 
brought clearly to see the boundaries of human 
knowledge, will shrink from disputations of such 
a nature, and pour forth his earnest supplications 
to God, that the simple verities which the Scrip- 
tures reveal may be believed on the authority of 
God; while the manner in which the facts re- 
vealed for our credence exist, is left with him 
‘‘whose ways are unsearchable, and whose judg- 
ments are past finding out.” 

I have used the freedom of letter-writing in this 
discussion; I can hardly call it digression, as it is 
so nearly connected with the explanation of the 
text which I am examining. Will you now permit 
me to repeat, that the version which would cor- 
respond best with the real meaning of the passage 
in question, must express the following ideas: 
‘“Who, being of divine nature or condition, did 
not eagerly seek to retain his equality with God, 
but took on himself an humble condition,” &c. 
In this way, and in this only, does the passage 
appear to be consistent with the apostle’s argument 
and design, at least appropriate to them; and in 
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this way only can the Greek be fairly and gram- 
matically rendered. 

With the passage that has now been considered, 
seem to me to agree, in general import, several 
others: John v. 19,—‘‘ Whatsoever things he (the 
Father) doeth, the same doeth the Son likewise ;” 
t.e. he has the same power as the Father. And 
when it is said in the context, ‘‘The Son doeth 
nothing by (or of, dzo—dg’) himself, except he see 
the Father do it,” I understand the meaning to 
be, that the Jews had no reason to believe that 
Christ had any disposition to blaspheme God, (of 
which they had so frequently accused him,) for 
he acted in entire concert with the divine purposes 
and commands, and had no separate interests of 
his own. 

John v. 21—23: ‘*For as the Father raiseth 
the dead and restoreth them to life, so also the 
Son restoreth to life whom he pleases. For the 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment to the Son, that all men might honour 
the Son even as they honour the Father.” 

Is there not here an equality of power and 
honour ascribed to the Father and Son? The 
Son is indeed introduced as ‘‘ head over all things ; ” 
~ but could he be such a head, could * add judgment 
be committed to him,” if at the same time he was 
not also divine, and consequently omniscient? It 
is perfectly plain, that, in so far as the ‘* committing 
of judgment to the Son” is concerned, it must be 
to the mediatorial person—to one who, in respect 
to office, is subordinate to God. But, in so far 
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as qualifications requisite to perform the duties 
which that commitment requires are concerned, the 
Saviour is divine; and the honour to be claimed 
by him is the same with that which the Divinity 
himself claims. It matters not whether you in- 
terpret this of obedience to be rendered to the 
Son, or of homage to be paid to him. Multitudes 
of prophets, as commissioned by God, have borne 
his messages of mercy and of judgment to his 
people; but to whom, among them all, did he 
grant the privilege of being honoured as himself ? 
Or to what created being shall the glory of the 
blessed God be rendered, without infringing upon 
the fundamental principles of both the Jewish and 
the Christian religion ? 

In fact I cannot well conceive how our Saviour 
could have used the words above quoted, without 
having exposed himself to renewed and just ac- 
cusations of the Jews for blaspheming, unless he 
were really divine. ‘The Jews had accused him 
of violating the Sabbath, because he had on that 
day healed the impotent man at the Pool of 
Bethesda. The reply of Christ to them was, “My | 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work ;” which, if 
I understand the argument, must mean, My Father 
has never ceased to work on the Sabbath in 
carrying on all the operations of the natural -and 
moral world; he supersedes the law of the Sabbath. 
I have the same right. “The Son of man is Lord 
of the Sabbath.” The Jews then sought to slay 
him, because, as they affirmed, ‘‘he had violated 
the Sabbath, and said that God was his Father, 
making himself equal with God.” In reply to 
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their bitter accusations, Jesus made use of the 
language above cited,—telling them that he did 
whatever the Father did, and was entitled to the 
same honour. Was this relinquishing his claim 
to the equality with God which the Jews had 
charged him with assuming? Or was it speaking 
out plainly that he wrought on the Sabbath by 
the same right that the Father did, and was 
entitled to the same deference? Can his words, 
interpreted without regard to any preconceived 
theory, be made to signify less than this ? 

You will expect me, perhaps, to adduce John 


x. 30, “I and my Father are one.” It is a clear 


case that the Jews here seem to have understood 
Christ as claiming equality with God, or rather 
claiming to be God. (See verse 33.) But I am 
not satisfied that the manner in which they often 
expounded his words is a sure guide for our in- 
terpretation of them at the present time. The 
malignant disposition which they frequently dis- 
played may well lead us to suspect that they would, 
if possible, put such a construction on his words 
as would subject him to the imputation of blas- 
phemy or rebellion against the Roman government. 
I would expound the words of Christ, therefore, 
independently of any construction which his em- 
bittered enemies put upon them, And, in the 
present case, it seems to me that the meaning of — 
‘J and my Father are one,” is simply, “ I and my ~ 
Father are united in counsel, design, and power.” 

So in John xvii. 20, 21, Christ prays that all 
who shall believe on him may be one. ** As thou, 
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Father,” continued he, “ art in me, and I in thee ; 
so they also may be one in us,’—i.e. that the 
disciples may have the ‘‘ same mind which was in 
Christ Jesus’”—may copy after his example, and 
be united in the temper of their souls to him as 
he is to God—may be one with the Father and 
with him. 

So also, in Gal. iii. 28, Christians of different 
ranks and nations are said to be one in Christ ; 
and 1 Cor. iii. 3, he that planteth and he that 
watereth are one,—t.e. they have the same affec- 
tions and designs—they are united to accomplish 
the same object. In the same manner, Cicero 
says, “ Unus fiat e pluribus,” many constitute one, 
when persons are united in temper and pursuits. 
(De Offic. 1. 1. c. 17.) 

From the consideration of those texts which 
ascribe in a general sense equality with God, or 
divine power and honours, to Christ, let us now 
turn, 


III. Yo the examination of those which assert 
or imply that particular divine attributes, or 
works, belong to him. 


1. Omniscience ts ascribed to Christ. 


Matt. xi. 27: All things are delivered unto 
me of my Father ; and no man knoweth the Son 
but the Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him.” 

If in this passage the same omniscience be not 
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ascribed to the Son as to the Father, I am unable 
to make out satisfactorily what the meaning of it is. 
In the latter clause of the verse, men are declared 
to be entirely dependent on the Son for that 
knowledge of the Father which is revealed,—. e. 
he only makes this revelation. ‘‘ No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only-begotten, who 
dwelleth in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
revealed him.” (John i. 18.) At the same time, 
I concede, it is possible, that the knowledge here 
spoken of may be merely that which is intended to 
be revealed in the gospel. 

John vi. 46: ‘ Because that no man hath seen 
the Father, save he which is of God, he hath seen 
the Father.’ The word éwoaxe here, does not 
mean to see with bodily eyes, but with the mental 
eye,—t. e. to know. What but omniscience could 
be adequate to the knowledge here predicated of 
Christ? And is it a satisfactory explanation of the 
text, to say that the knowledge here meant is simply 
that which is conveyed in the instructions of the 
gospel ? 

In the same manner, the knowledge of the most 
intimate secrets of the human heart is ascribed to 
Christ. John ii. 24, 25: * But Jesus did not 
commit himself unto them, because he knew all 
men; and needed not that any should testify of 
man; for he knew what was in man.” John vi. 
64: But there are some of you that believe 
not. For Jesus knew who they were that believed 
not, and who should betray him.” 


Acts i. 24: * And they prayed, and said, Thou 
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Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, show 
whether of these two thou hast chosen.” That Lord 
(Kupwc) here means Christ, seems to me very plain 
from verses 21 and 22 (compare verse 6) of the 
context. Besides, this is the common appellation 
of the Saviour in the Acts of the Apostles. The 
appeal made in this case respects the choice of an 
apostle. ‘* Show, Lord,” say the apostles, ‘* which 
of these two thou hast chosen, that he may take 
part of this ministry and apostleship.” 

Is there any room to doubt here, that the apostles 
did appeal to the same Lord who had chosen them, 
to designate who should fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Judas ? 

1 Cor. iv. 4, 5: ‘‘ For I know nothing by my- 
self; yet am I not hereby justified ; but he that 
judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore judge nothing 
before the time, until the Lord come, who both 
will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts ; 
and then shall every man have praise of God.” 
That Lord (Kvpwe) here means Christ, is plain, 
both from the office of judging ascribed to him, 
and from his coming to judgment. Without citing 
numerous other passages, which confessedly repre- 
sent Christ as the final Judge of all the human 
race, permit me here to ask, Is it possible for any 
being who is not omniscient to judge the universe 
of intelligent creatures?) Can he for thousands of 
years (possibly of ages) be present everywhere, and 
know what is transacted; can he penetrate the 
recesses of the human heart; can he remember the 
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whole character and actions of countless myriads, 
so diverse in talents, temper, circumstances, and 
situation; and yet be finite—be neither omnipresent 
nor omniscient 2 God claims it as his distinguishing 
and peculiar prerogative, that he knows the secrets 
of the human heart, (Jer. xvii. 10); what then must 
he be who knows the secrets of all hearts at all 
times, and in all worlds? If he be not God, the 
proof that the Father is God is defective too ; and 
we have the question again to dispute with the 
Manicheans, whether Jehovah be not a limited and 
imperfect being. 

*« But,” you will say, ‘‘ Christ acts as judge by 
delegated authority: why not, then, by knowledge 
imparted to him?’ He does indeed act as judge 
by delegated authority, because it is in his media- 
torial capacity that he acts as judge; but to act 
as judge is one thing—to be qualified for such an 
office is another. Exaltation as mediator consti- 
tutes him judge in that capacity; omnipresence and 
omniscience only can qualify him for the duties of 
that station. And can omniscience be imparted ? 
We may as well say omnipotence or self-existence 
can be imparted. There is and there can be but 
one God; and a second omniscient being (omni- 


scient simply by knowledge imparted,) would force _ 


us into all the absurdities of polytheism. 

Rev. 11. 23: “ And all the churches shall know 
that I am he which searcheth the reins and hearts ; 
and I will give unto every one of you according to 
your works.” The same person speaks here who 
“¢ was dead and isalive,” 7. e. Christ, (chap. i. 18). 
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The sense of the passage is too plain to need any 
comment. 

To conclude this head: When I compare such 
passages as those above cited, with the description 
of divine omniscience, how can I doubt that the 
New Testament writers mean to ascribe the know- 
ledge of al! things to Christ? To say that what- 
soever pertains to God or man, is known by any 
being, is to predicate omniscience of that being. 
Compare now with this the knowledge which God 
ascribes to himself only, in Jer. xvii. 9, 10: “‘ The 
heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked ; whocan know it? I the Lord search the 
heart, I try the reigns, even to give to every man 
according to his ways, and according to the fruit 
of his doings.” 

2. Divine power is ascribed to Christ. 

Phil. iii. 21: <* Who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working whereby he is able 
even to subdue all things unto himself.” 

Compare now this passage, 1 Cor. xv. 26—28, 
where the same language is applied to God the 
Father. And if “‘ to subdue all things to himself,” 
(imordiac ra wavra éavrp) be not characteristic of . 
omnipotence in Phil. ii. 21, when applied to 
Christ, why should it be when applied in the 28th 
verse to the Father ? 

Heb. i. 3: ‘“‘ Who, being the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his person, and 
upholding all things by the word of his power, 
when he had by himself purged our sins, sat down 
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on the right hand of the majesty on high.” The 
word ¢epwy, which is translated wpholding, means 
preserving, directing, governing. ‘Thus Chrysos- 
tom,—?epwr, Says he kuBepvor, Ovarinrovra ovyKpaTwr, 
i.e. governing, preserving things perishable. So 
the corresponding Hebrew word, in Isa. xlvi. 3: 
Ixiu. 9. | 

In John x. 18, Christ says, ‘‘ I have power to 
lay down my life, and to resume it again.” In 
other places, the resurrection of Jesus is ascribed 
to God,—Acts 1. 24, 32: in. 15: v. 30; 1 Cor. 
vi. 14: xv. 15, : 

In 2 Pet. i. 3, divine power (Oia dvvapne) is 
ascribed to Christ ; compare verse 16. 

Most decisive, however, of divine power belong- 
ing to Christ, are those passages above, which 
ascribe to him the creation of the universe. This 
is the distinguishing characteristic of Jehovah. 
Jer. x. 1O—I16: ‘‘ But the Lord is the true God, 
he is the living God, and an everlasting King. 
At his wrath the earth shall tremble, and the 
nations shall not be able to abide his indignation. 
Thus shall ye say unto them, The gods that have 
not made the heavens and the earth, even they 
shall perish from the earth, and from under these 
heavens. He hath made the earth by his power, 
he hath established the world by his wisdom, and 
hath stretched out the heavens by his discretion. 
When he uttereth his voice there is a multitude of 
waters in the heavens, and he causeth the vapours 
to ascend from the ends of the earth; he maketh 
lightnings with rain, and bringeth forth the wind 
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out of his treasures. Every man is brutish in his 
knowledge ; every founder is confounded by the 
graven image ; for his molten image is falsehood, 
and there is no breath in them. They are vanity, 
and the work of errors: in the time of their visita- 
tion they shall perish. The portion of Jacob is 
not like them; for he is the former of all things ; 
and Israel is the rod of his inheritance: the Lord 
of hosts is his name.” 

Acts xiv. 15: ‘Sirs, why do ye these things ? 
we also are men of like passions with you, and 
preach unto you, that ye should turn from these 
vanities unto the diving God, which made heaven, 
and earth, and the sea, and all things that are 
therein.” 

When I read such passages, and compare them 
with the creative power ascribed to Christ, I cannot 
but admit, with the apostle, “that he who bwilt 
all things zs G'od.” . 

3. Evernity is ascribed to Christ. 

That those passages of Scripture which speak 
of Christ’s existence before the creation of the 
world, do not explicitly assert his eternity, I have 
already suggested. But then it is difficult to con- 
ceive that they do not imply eternity. ‘ For,” 
says Doederlein* “to exist before the beginning 
of the world, what can it mean but to exist from 
eternity?” Passages of this nature are the following, 
—viz. John i.1: ‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was 


* Inat. Theol. i. p. 390. 
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God.” 1 John i. 2: “ For the Life was manifested ; 
and we have seen it and bear witness, and show 
unto you that eternal Life, which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us.” John xvii.5: 
«« And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own self, with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was.” John xvii. 24: ‘ Father, 
I will that they also whom thou hast given me be 
with me where I am, that they may behold my 
glory which thou hast given me; for thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world.” 

But specially do I apprehend that Rev. xxu. 13, 
is decisive on this subject: “I am Alpha and 
Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and 
the end.” That it is Christ who here speaks, is 
clear; for (1.) in the preceding verse he says, 
‘© Behold I come quickly.” (2.) In the 16th verse, 
the same person says, ‘‘I Jesus have sent mine 
angel,” &c. Now the same description that is 
here applied to Christ, is given of the eternity of 
God, in chap. xxi. 5, 6: compare verses 7th and 
3rd. To know still more fully what this form of 
expression means, we must recur to the Old Tes- 
tament, where we find it divested of its peculiar 
~shape. In Isaiah xliv. 6, Jehovah says, “I am 
the first and I am the last; and besides me there 
is no God,” 2. e. eternity distinguishes me from 
all that are falsely called gods. So in Isaiah xlviii. 
12, after declaring that he will not suffer his name 
to be polluted, nor give his glory to another, he 
adds, “I am he (@. e. the true God)—I am the 
first, and I also am the last.” 
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Now, if the same things be asserted of Christ, 
(as plainly they are in the texts under consideration,) 
how can we avoid the conclusion, that the holy 
apostle meant to assert his eternal existence ? 

4, Divine honours and worship are ascribed 
to Christ. 

John v. 23: “ That all men might honour the 
Son even as they honour the Father.” On this 
text I have before remarked (page 112) in another 
connexion. 

Heb. i. 6: “Let all the angels of God worship 
him.” 

The word worship, it is said, has two signi- 
fications,—viz. obeisance, and spiritual homage. 
This is true; and the first of these meanings often 
presents itself in the Old Testament and (as I am 
willing to concede) in the Gospels. Many who 
worshipped Christ, while he sojourned among men 
—1. e, prostrated themselves before him—probably 
knew or acknowledged nothing of his divine nature. 
But what shall we say of: the angels? Are they 
ignorant of his true nature? And is not the wor- 
ship which they who are pure spirits pay, of course 
spiritual, and not simple obeisance? 

Phil. u. 10, 11: ‘That at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth; and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

*< Things in heaven, earth, and under the earth,” 
is a common periphrasis of the Hebrew and New 
Testament writers for the wniverse (ro ray, or 
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ra mayra). What can be meant by things in heaven, 
7. €. beings in heaven, bowing the knee to Jesus, 
if spiritual worship be not meant? 

What other worship can heaven render? And 
if the worship of Christ in heaven be spiritual, 
should not that of others, who ought to be in 
temper united with them, be aninltash also? And 
when it is added, this worship shall be “to the 
glory of God the Father,” I understand the senti- 
ment to be, that Jesus, in his mediatorial character, 
is the proper object of universal adoration; but as 
this character has a peculiar connexion with and 
relation to God the Father, so the worship paid 
to Christ the Mediator should redound to the 
glory of the Father as well as of himself. 

Rom, x. 9—14: ‘‘That if thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe 
in thine heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation. For 
the Scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on him 
shall not be ashamed. For their is no difference 
between the Jew and the Greek; for the same 
Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon him. 
For whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved. How then shall they ’ call 
on him in whom they have not believed? and 
how shall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard? and how shall they hear without 
a preacher?” 

The Lord, on whose name they are to call, i is 
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plainly Christ ; for he is the same in whom they 
are to believe (verses 11 and 14.) And this Lord 
(Christ) on whom they are to call, and in whom 
they are to believe, is Kuptoc zavrwy, universal 
Lord, and therefore able to bestow the blessings 
which they need. 

Rev. v. 8—14: ‘* And when he (#.e. Christ, 
see v. 6, 7) took the book, the four beasts and 
four-and-twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, 
having every one of them harps and golden vials 
full of odours, which are the prayers of the saints. 
And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art 
worthy to take the book and to open the seals 
thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation, and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests: .and we shall 
reign on the earth. And I beheld and I heard 
the voice of many angels round about the throne, 
and the beasts and the elders: and the number 
of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands,—saying, with a loud voice, 
Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. And _ every 
creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, heard 
I saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. And the 
four beasts said, Amen. And the four-and-twenty 
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elders fell down and worshipped him that liveth 
for ever and ever.” | 

If this be not spiritual worship, and if Christ be 
not the object of it here, I am unable to produce 
a case where worship can be called spiritual and 
divine. | 

The apostles and primitive martyrs worshipped 
Christ ; and they recognise the practice of worship- 
ping him among other Christians. 

Acts vii. 59, 60: “‘ And they stoned Stephen, 
making invocation (ér«adovpevoy) and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit. And he kneeled down, 
and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge. And when he had said this, 
he fell asleep.” 

Now here is a dying martyr, who is expressly 
said ‘‘ to be filled with the Holy Ghost,” and to 
enjoy the vision of the heavenly world, and of the 
Saviour who was there—in his last moments, too 
—on the very verge of eternity—here is such a 
martyr committing his departing spirit into the 
hands of the Lord Jesus, in the very same lan- 
guage, and with the same confidence, with which 
Jesus, when expirmg upon the cross, committed his 
spirit into the hands of the Father. This expiring 
disciple also implores forgiveness for his murderers. 
Of whom does he implore it? Of the same Lord 
Jesus. Cana departing spirit be entrusted to any 
being, and the forgiveness of sin be expected of 
him, who has not omnipotence and supreme 
authority? And can a dying martyr, with his 
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filled with the Holy Ghost, ask and pray amiss / 

2 Cor. xii. 8, 9: “ For this thing I besought 
the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me. 
And he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for 
thee: for my strength is made perfect in weakness. 
Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my 
infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me.” 

The Lord, whom Paul here desought, is plainly 
Christ; for this same Lord, in answer to the 
Apostle’s supplication, says, “‘ My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee; for my strength (9 dvvapee pov) is 
perfected in weakness.” Then the Apostle im- 
mediately subjoins, ‘‘ Most gladly then would I 
rejoice in my infirmities, that the strength of 
Carist (7 dvvapuc Xpusrov) may rest upon me.” 
A clearer case that Christ was the object of the 
Apostle’s repeated prayer, cannot well be presented. 

1 Thess. iii. 11, 12: “ Now God himself and 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our 
way unto you. And the Lord make you to increase 
and abound in love one toward another, and toward 
all men, even as we do toward you.” 

Can any distinction be here made between the 
rank of those who are addressed by the Apostle / 
And does not the 12th verse plainly show that the 
supplication of the apostle is specially directed to 
the Lord, 2. e. Christ. , 

2 Thess. n. 16, 17: <‘* Now our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, and God even our Father, which 
hath loved us, and hath given us everlasting con- 
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solation, and good hope through grace, comfort 
your hearts and stablish you in every good word 
and work.” 

Here the order of the persons to whom suppli- 
cation is made is the reverse of that in the last 
instance quoted ; which shows that nothing depends 
on the order, but that it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence with the apostle which was placed first—the 
supplication being equally addressed to the Father 
and to Christ. 

Rom. i. 7: “ To all that be in Rome beloved of 
God—called to be saints—grace to you and peace, 
from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Here the same blessings are solicited and ex- 
pected from Christ and the Father. (See the 
same formula repeated 1 Cor. 1.3: 2 Cor. i. 2.) 

Acts 1. 24: ‘And they prayed and said, Thou, 
Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, show 
whether of these two thou hast chosen.” 

That Lord here means the Lord Jesus, seems 
evident from verses 21 and 22. It is the usual 
appellation, moreover, which the Book of Acts 
gives to the Saviour. (See above, p. 90.) 

2 Tim. iv. 14: “* The Lord reward him accord- 
ing to his works!” Again, verses 17 and 18: 
‘¢ Notwithstanding, the Lord stood with me, and 
strengthened me; that by me the preaching might 
be fully known, and that all the Gentiles might 
hear: and I was delivered out of the mouth of 
the lion. And the Lord shall deliver me from 
every evil work, and will preserve me unto his 
heavenly kingdom: to whom be glory for ever 
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and ever. Amen.” (Compare iii.11.) Usage hardly 
admits a doubt here that Zord means Christ. 

Nor can [ separate from religious invocation, 
trust, and confidence, such expressions as these : 
(Acts 11. 6) ‘*Then Peter said, Silver and gold 
have I none; but such as I have give I thee: in 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk.” Nor can I see how the solemn adjuration 
by Christ (¢v Xptoré) which the apostle uses, Rom. 
ix. 1; 1 Tim. u. 7, can be separated from religious 
invocation or appeal. 

We must add to all these instances of worship 
the fact, that Christians were so habituated to ad- 
dress their supplications to Christ, that “ they who 
invoke Christ” became, it would seem, a kind of 
proper name by which they were, in primitive 
times, designated as Christians. 

Thus Paul (1 Cor. i. 2) addresses himself to all 
who invoke the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 1x 
EVERY PLACE. That the verb ex«cadew is an ap- 
propriate one to designate the act of prayer, will 
not be questioned. The literal translation of it is 
to invoke. ‘The simple meaning of the passage is, 
«©T address myself to all Christians.” But, instead 
of using the name Christians directly, the apostle 
uses a periphrasis, and says, to all the invokers of 
Christ, i.e. to those who pray to him, meaning 
the same as dyéotc, kdnrotc, &c. in the context. 


He has signified, too, that the practice of invoking 


Christ was not confined to Corinth. He addres- 
ses ‘*those who pray to Christ in every place” (év 
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Exactly in the same manner does Ananias de- 
scribe Christians, when the Lord Jesus bade him 
go to instruct and comfort Saul. Acts ix. 13, 14: 
‘* Lord,” said he, ‘‘I have heard of many concern- 
ing this man, what things he has done (rote dyiot 
cov) to thy saints at Jerusalem ; and even now he 
has a commission from the high priest to bind all 
(roug émtkadoupévovc TO dvoud cov) those who invoke 
thy name,”—i. e. Christians. | See the same thing 
repeated, verse 21st. 

The very heathen, in the primitive age of 
Christianity, little as they knew about Christians, 
discovered that they made Christ an object of 
worship. Says Pliny, in writing to Trajan,* 
(Lib. x. Ep. 97,) ‘ They (Christians) sing in 
social worship a hymn to Christ as a God.” 

Eusebius, too, (Eccl. Hist. v. 28,) in writing 
against the Artemonites, appeals to the ancient 
songs of Christians, thus: ‘‘ Whatever psalms and 
hymns were composed by faithful brethren, from 
the beginning praise Christ the Word of God.” 
Can any example of a church in the apostolic age, 
who did not practise this, be produced ? 

Did not the Saviour give his disciples a general 
precept and encouragement to make him the ob- 
ject of prayer? ‘If ye shall ask any thing in my 
name,” 7.é@, as my disciples, on my account, said 
he to the apostles, “‘I will accomplish it” (éyw 
roow)» (John xiv. 13, 14.) They appear to me 


* Carmen Christo, quasi Deo, soliti essent (i.e. Christiani,) 
dicere secum invicem. 
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to have understood this as directing that he should 
be regarded by them as the special object of prayer. 
Hence, instead of finding few or no examples of 
prayer to Christ, in the history of the primitive 
Christians, as exhibited in the New Testament, 
1 find more of this nature than of any other. 

When I have contemplated the precepts which 
encourage prayer to Christ and the worship of 
him, both by the inhabitants of the heavenly world, 
and by the churches on earth, I then compare 
these things with the exclusive worship and trust 
which Jehovah claims to himself. Isa. xlv. 22, 23: 
«*Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth ; for I am God, and there is none else. 
I have sworn by myself, the word has gone out of 
my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, 
that unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue 
shall swear.” Isa. xlii. 8: “I am the Lord ; that 
is my name; and my glory will I not give to 
another, neither my praise to graven images.” Jer. 
xvii. 5—7: “ Thus saith the Lord, Cursed be the 
man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his 
arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord. 
For he shall be like the heath in the desert, and 
shall not see when good cometh; but shall inhabit 
parched places in the wilderness, in a salt land and 
not inhabited. Blessed is the man who trusteth 
in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is.” Matt. 
iv. 10: ‘*Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee 
hence, Satan ; for it is written, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and um on ty shalt thou serve.” 

JT am ready now to ask, whether I can avoid 
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coming to the conclusion, either that Christ is 
truly divine, inasmuch as he is so often represent- 


ed as the object of worship; or that the sacred — 


writers have mistaken this great point, and led us 
to that which must be considered as idolatry. And 
yet the worship of Christ is placed, as it would 
seem, in opposition to that of idols. (1 Cor. vii. 
4—6.) That Christianity utterly and for ever re- 
nounces all idolatry, all polytheism—in a word, 
every thing inconsistent with the worship of one 
only living and true God—is a point so plain and 
so universally conceded, that I shall not dwell for 
a moment upon it. 

Were it not that I fear becoming tedious, by 
detailing my reasons for believing in the divine 
nature of Christ, I should add a great number of 
texts, which require us with all the heart to love 
him, to obey him, to confide in him, and to commit 
ourselves to him, in such a manner as I can never 
persuade myself to do with respect to any being 
who is not God. The New Testament tells me 
that my consolation, my privilege, my happiness, 
must be derived from érusting in Christ. But can 
I trust myself to a finzte being, when I have an 
infinite, almighty, all-sufficient GOD to whom 
1 may go? Shall I be satisfied with a mite, when 
IT can have the mines of Peru? 

{ should also add those texts, some of which are 
very striking ones, where, in the New Testament, 
the very same things are applied to Christ, which 
in the Old Testament are aflirmed of Jehovah. 
Some of these follow. 


a 
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Isa. vi. 5—10. ‘* Then said 
I, Woe is me! for I am un- 
done, because I ama man of 
unclean lips; for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord 
of Hosts. Then flew one of 
the seraphims unto me, hav- 
ing a live coal in his hand, 
which he had taken with the 
tongs from off the altar. And 
helaid it upon my mouth, and 
said, Lo, this hath touched 
thy lips, and thine iniquity 
is taken away, and thy sin 
purged. Also I heard the 
voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us? Then said 
I, Here am lI, send me. 
And he said, Go and tell 
this people, Hear ye indeed, 
but understand not; and see 
ye indeed, but perceive not. 
Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears 
heavy, and shut _ their eyes ; 
lest they see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart, 
and convert, and be healed.” 


Mal. iii. 1. ‘‘ Behold, I will 
send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before 
me; and the Lord, whom ye 
seek, shall suddenly come to 
his temple, even the messen- 
ger of the covenant, whom 
ye delight in; behold he 
shall come, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.” ; 


Ps. Ixxviii. 56. ‘‘ Yet they 
tempted and provoked the 
most high God, and kept not 
his testimonies.” 
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John xii. 37—41. ‘* But 
though he had done so many 
miracles before them, yet 
they believed not on him; 
that the saying of Esaias the 
prophet might be fulfilled, 
which he spake, Lord, who 
hath believed our report? 
and to whom hath the arm 
of the Lord been revealed? 
Therefore they could not 
believe, because that Esaias 
said again, He hath blinded 
their eyes, and hardened 
their heart; that they should 
not see with their eyes, nor 
understand with their heart, 
and be converted, and I 
should heal them. These 
things said Esaias, when he 
saw his glory and spake of 
HIM.” 


Mark i. 2. ‘‘As it is writ- 
ten in the prophets, Behold, 
I send my messenger before 
thy face, which shall prepare 
thy way before thee.” 


/ 


1 Cor. x. 9: ‘‘ Neither let 
us tempt Christ, as some of 
them also tempted, and were 
destroyed of serpents.” 
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It were easy to increase the number of such 
passages as these; but I shall desist. Instead of 
that want of evidence in the New Testament, with 
respect to the divinity of Christ, of which you 
repeatedly speak, and in strong terms, I find evi- 
dence almost everywhere to illustrate and confirm 
the doctrine in question. 

Thus have I endeavoured to show that the New 
Testament bestows upon Christ the appellation of 
God, accompanied by such adjuncts as naturally, 
not to say necessarily, lead us to understand this 
word in its highest sense—that it attributes to him 
equality with God—that it represents him as the 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the universe ; 
declares his omniscience, his omnipotence, and his 
eternity; and, both by precepts and examples, 
exhibits Christ as the object of prayer and divine 
worship by the church in heaven and on earth. 
To these conclusions do the plain rules of exegesis 
necessarily conduct me. I am sensible that allega- 
tions are frequently made, that we receive our 
systems of belief from the creeds and confessions 
of faith which have descended from former unen- 
lightened and superstitious or philosophising ages. 
That some of our phraseology has been derived 
from men who sometimes speculated too boldly, 
and substituted names for ideas, I am ready to 


concede. I feel the embarrassments that, on — 


account of this, are occasionally thrown in the 
way of inculcating truth at the present time. Men 
are very apt to suppose that, if you throw away the 
old terms or names, you reject the old ideas also. 
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Yet it can be only superficial thinkers who will 
soberly believe this. It is in general, therefore, 
a sufficient reason with me for dismissing phra- 
seology, when it must, almost of necessity, be 
misunderstood by the great body of men. Yet 
a sudden and entire revolution in the common 
technical terms of theology, would be very un- 
desirable ; because such a revolution must again 
lead, at first, to other misapprehensions. I am 
willing, therefore, to retain many terms, which 
have become venerable for their antiquity, that 
I should reject without hesitation if they were 
now presented de novo. 

I am not conscious of being led to the adoption | 
of Trinitarian views, or to the ascription of true 4 
and proper divinity to Christ, by any creed or any 
human authority on earth. Unless I am quite 
ignorant of myself, the only influence which creeds 
and confessions exercise over me is to modify my 


‘phraseology. 1 take the language of theology as 


I find it; and do not venture upon the composition 
of a new nomenclature. 

My sole business, these ten years past, has been 
the study of the Bible; and the study of it in the 
daily use of those principles of exegesis, which 
you have, for the most part, so briefly and so 
happily described. I began this study, as I be- 
lieved, with a desire to know what the Bible has 
taught. I have pursued it with increased desire, 
with unabated ardour. I have limited my studies 
to no one class of writers; but have solicitously 
endeavoured to seek for truth, and to receive it 
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thankfully, from whatever quarter it might come. 
In particular, at least three quarters of my time 
have been spent among writers of the Unitarian 
class, from whom 1 have received, with gratitude, 
much instruction relative to the philology, the 
exegesis, and the literary history of the Scriptures. 
I am accustomed to reject any explanation of the 
Scriptures that is not founded upon the general 
principles of exegesis which you have developed. 
Whether an orthodox or heterodox use can be made 
of any interpretation, is what I habitually endea- 
vour to lay out of view when [ interpret the 
Scriptures. The simple question which I desire 
to place before me is, ‘“‘ What has God said ? 
What has Christ taught?” I aim at being guided 
by the fundamental principles of explanation in 
all writings, when I pursue these inquiries in the 
Scriptures. And when I come to a satisfactory 
answer, I regard this as of divine authority— 
as-real orthodoxy, in the highest and best sense of 
the word. 

I do not, indeed, regard the opinions of great 
and good men, in past ages, as unworthy of atten- 
tion, and even of reverence. If I read them with 
a proper temper of mind, there are few of them 
who may not be read with profit. The reasonings 
of Athanasius and Augustine I can peruse with 
pleasure ; so I can those of Calvin and Edwards. 
But I adopt no opinion because they adopted it. 
The reasons of their opinion are the object of my 
investigation. It is of but little interest to me, to 
know simply that they believed this or that doc- 
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trine. And with the very same object, I read the 
opponents of these great men. I can say with 
truth, that much more of my reading life has been 
spent among the opponents of my _ sentiments, 


than among the friends of them. Can you make / 


the same affirmation ? 

After all, it is a principle by which, if I have 
any knowledge of my own heart, I desire for ever 
to be guided to ‘call no man master on earth.” 
I would place the decision of Scripture, fairly 
made out, IMMEASURABLY ABOVE all human opi- 
nions. I regard the one as the decision of an 
unerring Gop—the other as the opinions of 
fallible men. 

It is with such views and principles of reason- 
ing that I have come to the conclusions which 
have been developed in these Letters. 

And now, in concluding this Letter, permit me 
to say, that as reason does not and cannot decide 
against the doctrine of the Trinity, as explained 
in my second Letter, nor against the union of the 


divine and human natures in Christ, the question 


whether these are truths or not, rests solely on 
the decision of revelation. What then is that 
decision? This question I have endeavoured to 
answer. 

I will now acknowledge that I was induced to 
undertake the above examination, in consequence 
of the challenge which, you make (p. 9,) in the 
following words: ‘*‘ We challenge our opponents 
to adduce one passage in the New Testament, 
where the word G'cd,.... unless turned from its 
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usual sense by the connexion, does not mean the 
Father.” I have accepted this challenge—not, I 
hope, in the spirit of contest, but with the desire 
of contributing, so far as lies in my power, to 
develope what the New Testament does teach. 
I have laboured to show, that the very reason, 
above all other reasons, why I believe Christ to 
be truly divine, is because the connexion, when he is 
called God, ascribes to him suchattributesand works 
as leave me no room to doubt that the New Testa- 
ment writers meant to assert his proper divinity. 
After stating your apprehensions in regard to — 
the doctrine that Christ has two natures, the be- 
lief of which, you affirm, is “ an enormous tax on 
human credulity,” you say (p. 14), “‘ I am aware 
that these remarks will be met by two or three 
texts, in which Christ is called God, and by 
a class of passages, not very numerous, in which 
divine properties are said to be ascribed to him.” 
Whether the number of texts in which Christ is 
called God, amounts to no more than two or three, 
it would be superfluous now to inquire, when they 
lie before us, and can easily be counted. We can — 
also judge whether the ‘‘ class of passages” is 
‘‘not very numerous, in which divine properties 
are said to be ascribed to him,” with equal facility. 
It is too late, however, for you and me to rest our 
faith upon the zumber of passages that inculcate 
a doctrine. We have conceded the Bible to be 
of divine authority. The simple question is, what, 
according to the rules of interpretation in all other 
cases, does any passage mean? This being ascer- 
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tained, only two courses are before us,—the one, 
to receive its meaning as the guide of our faith ; 
the other, to reject its authority, and deny our 
obligation to believe the decisions of the Scripture. 
If the New Testament does teach that Christ is 
not really divine, but a finite creature, and this 
can be made out by an unbiassed interpretation of 
it, I will either receive this doctrine—receive it 
implicitly (for, if I am not deceived in respect to 
myself, I only desire to know what God has 
taught, in order to believe it)—or else I will re- 
ject all claims to inspiration in the sacred writers, 
and follow their instructions only so far as they 
coincide with my own speculations. I am fully 
satisfied that there is no middle path here; and 
that a man who investigates for himself, exten- 
sively and independently, must eventually follow 
one or the other of these courses. 

Convince me, then, that you apply. the princi- 
ples of interpretation which you have laid down in 
an unbiassed manner, and that the New Testament 
does, according to them, clearly teach that Jesus 
is not, and cannot be, divine, and you will make 
me a convert to the doctrines (at least some of 
them) which you embrace. Where the apostles 
lead me, I will go, or else renounce all deference 
to them. While I have a being also, I will 
cherish a grateful remembrance of any man who 
shall convince me, by sound reasoning, that I am in — 
an error, and am wandering from the paths of life. 

But you will allow me to say, what you will 
doubtless affirm of yourself, «I cannot be con- 
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vinced until I am satisfied that my principles of 
interpretation are wrong, and my application of 
them erroneous.” You have described (p. 14) in 
what manner you avoid the conclusion drawn from 
those texts which call Christ God, and which 
apparently ascribe divine attributes to him. On 
the principles of exegesis there disclosed, I shall 
remark in another Letter. I will at present say 
only, that they appear to me far from being 
well established. | 

Your candour will easily concede, that the posi- 
tions which I have just laid down are correct, and 
are such as become every sincere lover of truth. 
I am very ready to grant that we ought not to 
expect to convince you and your friends, by using 
reproachful epithets or severe appellations. We 
cannot convince you by appealing to our New 
England fathers or their creeds—to the ancient 
fathers of the church, or any body of men-what- 
ever. You may always reply to us, ‘‘ Are not 
men fallible? and have not the best of uninspired 
men cherished some errors? Give us the reasons 
why our fathers received the doctrines in question, 
and then we will hear you. The fact that they 
did receive them is a part of church history, but — 
certainly no theological argument. The Papal 
hierarchy is supported by the fathers; and there 
never has been a sect in Christendom who could 
not, sooner or later, make an appeal to fathers 
whom they respected.” 

Nor can we convince you, by a tenacious and 
unreasonable opposition to all critical examination 
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of the New Testament, or by throwing out hints 
in our sermons or writings, that critical studies 
belong only to those who have a wish to be he- 
retical or sceptical, or by a forced and mystical 
explanation of various passages of Scripture, and 
converting them to the support of sentiments which 
they never were designed to support. The sound 
rules of interpretation will soon sweep away every 
vestige of such defective opinions about the Word 
of God; and orthodoxy must stand or fall by 
the simple decision of the Scriptures, interpreted 
according to the general laws of language. | 

On the other hand, you will as cheerfully con- 
cede, too, that we cannot be convinced by calling 
us hard names—by misrepresenting our sentiments 
—by proving that Calvin helped to burn Servetus 
—by affirming that our sentiments come from creeds 
and confessions of human authority, fabricated by 
superstition and philosophy—by representing us as 
gloomy, superstitious, malignant, and unsocial— 
by appropriating to Unitarians all that is kind 
and noble, and generous and exalted, and leaving 
to us the opposites of these virtues—by affirming 
that we are desirous of infringing Christian liberty, 
and establishing an inquisition to defend our 
sentiments, and exhorting others to resist such 
tyranny—or by representing us as admitting in 
words that God is kind, and paternal, while we 
think meanly of him, and treat him as the heathen 
did their Jupiter. Such things may add fuel to 
the fire of controversy ; but can the lover of truth 
and the Word of God be convinced by them? 


i 
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They are the arts indeed of controversialists— 
and arts like them, I am sorry to say, are not 
confined to any one party. Passion has more 
control over disputants than they are aware of. 
Zeal for what they believe to be truth is what 
they think inspires them; while perhaps their 
words, or the spirit of their representations,“ breathe 
out threatenings,” if not ‘ slaughter,” to their 
opponents. I hardly dare trust myself to write 
this paragraph, lest I should catch the spirit while 
I am describing it. I know, in some measure, 
how frail Iam; but I think I do sincerely disap- 
prove of such a spirit, in whatever party it may 
be found. 

In consulting writers of different views and 
sentiments, one is grieved to find how much of 
this spirit is indulged. I have seen it even in~ 
many great and good men. Possessed of feelings © 
naturally ardent, I feel that there is reason to 
tremble for myself, lest I may, in some respect or 
other, transgress the laws of christian propriety _ 
in these Letters, and hinder something of the 
conviction, in the minds of some, which they might 
possibly produce. : 

In one thing we shall certainly be agreed: The 
sober inquirer after truth must be convinced by 
reason and argument. All else is nothing to him, 
And, where these lead him he will go. The path 
of truth is the path of duty. The approbation of 
God for a sincere, candid, honest, believing heart, 
is worth infinitely more than all the honour which 
party zeal can bestow, or the world is able to give. 
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LETTER IV. 


REVEREND AND Dear Sir, 


In my last Letter I endeavoured to offer reasons 
why I believe that Christ is truly divine. You 
will very naturally expect me to take some notice 
of those texts on which you would specially rely 
to prove his inferiority to the Father. This I 
must do, but in as summary a manner as possible : 
not because it would not be easy to say much, 
even more easy than to write briefly, and yet with 


-perspicuity, but because there would be danger of 


protracting the subject, and tiring the patience of 
both writer and reader. 

Let me begin, then, by stating certain things 
which are intimately connected with the subject 
in question. While I believe that Christ is truly 
divine, I believe that he is as truly human—that he 
was a real man, and lived, acted, suffered, and 
died as a man. He resembled, however, man in 
his primitive state, 2.e. Adam, as he came out of 
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the hands of his Maker. He was pure and sinless; 
but he possessed all the feelings and all the inno- 
cent infirmities of human nature. I know no pro- 
position that can be proved from the New Testa- 
ment, if this cannot; nor do I know of an opinion 
more inconsistent with the whole history of Jesus 
than that of the Docete, who averred that Christ 
was a man in appearance merely, and not in reality. 

IT regret that I am not able to find in your 
sermon an intimation that Christ was truly and 
properly aman. All that you appear to maintain 
is, that he was a being distinct from the Father, 
and inferior to him. Perhaps I must retract, there- 
fore, my sentence against the Docetz, lest I should 
seem to have treated your opinion with severity. 
But the state of my mind, in regard to the weight 
of evidence, I cannot retract. If the evidence be 
not overwhelming that Christ was perfectly a man, 
I cannot conceive it possible that any point in 
theology or morals is capable of being established — 
by the language of the New Testament. | 

The Gnostics maintained, that from the Supreme 
Divinity proceeded certain Eons, who were a kind 
of lesser gods (dit minores), and one of which 
(Christ) created the world. This Kon descended 
upon Jesus at his baptism, and forsook him at 
his crucifixion. In what important respect that 
opinion differs from this, which holds that Christ 
had a super-angelic soul united to a human body, 
I confess 1 cannot see. The Socinian theory 
seems to me incomparably more rational and more 
tenable than any shade of the Arian hypothesis. 
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If the evidence be not complete that Christ was 
really a man from his birth, actions, sufferings, 
death, and affirmations respecting himself, then 
how is it to be proved that Christ ever existed at 
all? And will any one refuse his assent to the 
proposition that Christ possessed a divine nature, 
because he cannot see how a union of the divine 
and human natures could take place, and yet be- 
lieve that a human body was united to a soul not 
human? To what order or class of beings, then, 
does this new compound and strange mixed per- 
son belong? He is not divine—he is not human, 
for a human soul is surely essential to human 
nature—nor is he angelic, for angels have no cor- 
poreal forms. Are we to be freed from mystery, 
then, by such a theory? It seems to me, if there 
be mystery in any theory which has ever been pro- 


_ posed, respecting the person of Christ, it may 


surely be found here. [I will not say (as you do 
about the two-fold nature of Christ, in which we 
believe,) that ‘it is an enormous tax upon human 
credulity ;” but I can say, that it appears to me as 
much like such a tax as any theory with which the 
church has hitherto been agitated. I can never 
bring myself to view it as probable, in any degree, 
unless I find it in the Scriptures. But there I 
find that the Logos, who existed before the world 


| was made, was G'od—that God who created the 
universe. I cannot then admit him to be a super- 
angelic being simply, until 1 am convinced either 
that John was mistaken, or that his language has a 
_ different meaning from that which it appears to have. 


H 
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As to the theory which maintains that Christ 
was God’s own proper Son, before the creation of 
the world (of course before his incarnation), and 
God’s own Son in the same sense or in as real and 
proper a sense as Solomon was the son of David, 
it is natural to ask, first, Who, then, was his 
mother 2 And, secondly, How much does such a 
theory of Divinities in the Christian system differ 
from that which admitted a Jupiter and his pro- 
geny to be gods, among the Greeks and Romans ? 

We do then (if you will allow me to use your 
own expressive words, though applied by you in 
a connexion somewhat different,) ‘‘ we do main- 
tain that the human properties and circumstances 
of Christ, his birth, suffermgs, and death—his 
praying to God, his ascribing to God all his power 


and offices—the acknowledged properties of Christ, — 
we say, oblige us to interpret” them of human — 
nature; and to draw the conclusion, that what- — 


ever could be predicated of a real man, pious and 


— 


sinless, might be predicated of him. How would — 


he—how could he—have assumed our nature 
(except as the Docetz affirmed that he did,—viz. in 
appearance only,) unless every thing could be pre- 


OE i ts 


dicated of him which properly belongs to man ? 


Accordingly, we know that he increased in wisdom, 
stature, and favour with God and man—that he 
ate, drank, slept, laboured—was fatigued, hungry, 
thirsty—rejoiced and sympathized with his brethren, 
wept, was in an agony—prayed, bled, died, was 


buried, and rose again. If these things do not — 


for ever exclude all hope of making any shade of 
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the Arian theory probable, I must confess myself 
a stranger to the nature of evidence, and to what 
the New Testament contains. 

To return to my purpose. The proper humanity 
of Christ being considered as an established fact, 
I have one general observation to make on the 
principles of exegesis, which are connected with it. 
It is this: That inasmuch as Christ has truly 
a human nature, every thing said of him in respect 
to this nature must necessarily be spoken of him 
in a capacity in which he is inferior to the Father. 
In a word, as his human nature is inferior to the 
divine, so, whatever has relation to it, or is predi- 
cated of it, must of course be that which implies 
inferiority to the divine. 

Do you ask me how you shall distinguish when 
a text speaks of Christ in respect to his human 
nature, or in respect to his divine nature? [ 
answer, just as when you speak of a man, you dis- 
tinguish whether what is said relates to his body 
or his soul. When I say Abraham is dead, I 
mean, obviously, his morta’ part. When I say 
Abraham is alive, I mean, obviously, his immortal 
part. When the Evangelist says that Jesus in- 
creased in stature and wisdom, and in favour with 
God and man—that he ate, drank, slept, prayed, 
suffered, died, and rose again—he obviously means 
that his human nature did this. When he affirms 
that the Logos is God, and made the universe, 
and when Paul says that he is “supreme God, 
blessed for ever,” I cannot help thinking it to be 
equally obvious, that they predicate this of his 
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divine nature. The simple answer to your question 
then, is, that we must determine which nature 
is described by what is affirmed concerning it. 
The subject is known by its predicates. 

To the remarks just made on the proper human- 
ity of Christ, and the principles of exegesis which 
result from it, let me add, 

Secondly, That the appellation Father is not 
always used to designate that distinction in the 
Godhead, which we commonly describe by calling 
it the first person; but that it is sometimes a 
general title of the divine nature. (See Deut. xxxii. 
6. Isa. Ixii. 16; lxiv. 3. Matt. v. 16, 48; vi. 4; 
vi. ll. John viii. 41.) In the same manner 
(Kupwc) Lord is applied often to Christ in par- 
ticular, and to God asa general appellation. The 
Divinity is called Father, on account of that 
peculiar and provident care which he extends to 
all the creatures of his power. He is called Lord 
(Kypwoc) because of his universal dominion. 

Proper attention to this obvious principle will 
explain several passages, which have been thought 
to relate merely to what is denominated the first 
person in the Trinity, and to ascribe properties 
to him in an exclusive manner. 

Thirdly, There is another observation which I 
cannot refrain from making here, and which seems 
to me of great importance, in regard to our mode 
of thinking and reasoning, on the subject of the 
distinction in the Godhead. This is, that no 
terms, which are applied by the Scriptures to 
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designate this distinction, or to predicate any thing 
of it, can be supposed fully and definitely to 
express what exists in the Godhead, or what is 
done by it. The obvious reason of this is, that the 
language of men (being all formed from perceptions 
of finite objects, by beings who are of yesterday, 
and whose sphere of knowledge is extremely 
limited) cannot possibly be adequate to express 
fully and definitely what pertains to the self- 
existent and infinite God. How often do men 
forget this in their reasonings about the Deity! 
In some things nearly all men agree in observing 
caution, with regard to language which is applied 
to God. When the Scripture speaks of his having 
eyes, ears, hands, feet, &c., all men of a sound 
mind understand these terms as figurative; for 
the obvious reason that ‘‘God is a spirit,” and 
that things of this nature can be literally predicated 
only of human beings that have flesh and blood. 
We mean to say, God sees, God hears, God 
moves, &c., when we attribute to him those mem- 
bers which we employ in performing such actions. 
And still, this is only the language of approxima- 
tion to full description. What corresponds in the 
infinite, omniscient, omnipresent Spirit, to our 
seeing, and hearing, and moving, &c., must neces- 
sarily be different, in many important respects, from 
all these things in us. 

When we say, ‘‘ God is in heaven; the Lord 
looked down, or came down, from heaven ; Jeho- 
vah sits upon a throne high and lifted up,’—or 
when we predicate any thing of him, which cor- 
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responds to the exaltation and magnificence of 
earthly monarchs,—we understand, of course, 
that this language is not to be taken literally, and 
as being fully adequate to the description aimed 
at, but only as that of approximation. When we 
say, ‘‘God is angry; God hates; God scorns; 
the Lord will deride, will laugh, will frown,. will 
abhor,” &c., do we predicate all these things of 
God in a literal manner, or do we understand them 
all as conveying to us an idea of something in the 
divine affections, actions, or mode of treating us, 
which corresponds to something that is in men, or 
which they do? The answer is very obvious; and 
in all this use of language, we apprehend or feel 
little or no difficulty. At least, none but enthusias- 
tic visionaries, who would fain make heaven like 
earth, and God like themselves; or ignorant men, 
whose thoughts are chained down to objects of 
sense, as to be incapable of elevation above them, 
are embarrassed by such expressions, or substanti- 
ally misapprehend them. 

Are we not now prepared to advance one step 
farther? May we not say, when the Scripture 
speaks of the Zogos, as becoming flesh and 
dwelling among us—of his dwelling m the bosom 
of the Father—of his coming from God and being 
sent of him—of his humbling himself, and taking 
upon himself the condition of a servant, and other 
things of a like nature,—that we are not to suppose 
this language is adequate to describe, fully and 
definitely, the incarnation of the Logos, or his 
distinction from, or connexion with, the Father? 
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If I may be allowed so to express myself, it is all 
language of approximation. It is so of course, 
and necessarily, as it regards any description of 
the manner of these things. Language, from its 
very nature, must be inadequate to such description. 
It was not formed with such facts in view; and 
finite beings, with knowledge so limited as ours, 
may well be supposed incapable of forming it, 
so as to be adequate to the full and definite 
description of what pertains to the Divinity. It 
may, nevertheless, express enough to excite our 
highest interest, and to command our best obedience, 
if we feel and act as rational beings. And so 
much is undoubtedly accomplished in the case 
which has just been stated. 

The principle of exegesis here exhibited, had 
it been early acknowledged, and generally re- 
garded in practice, would have saved the world 
much dispute, and two classes of men in par- 
ticular, much trouble. The one of these are men, 
who, while admitting the ‘inadequacy of language, 
in other respects, fully and definitely to describe 
the Divinity, have taken it for granted here, that 
no such inadequateness was to be found, and have 
sought to define and distinguish, until they have 
overwhelmed themselves and their readers with 
subtilties too tenuous for comprehension. ‘The 
other, hostile to the doctrine of a distinction in 
the Godhead, have forced upon the expressions 
in question a sense that was far-fetched, and which 
violence only could make them to speak. It seems 
to me, that the path of sound reason and common 
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sense is the medium between these two extremes. 
I would not do violence to the expressions in 
question, nor would I understand them as fully 
and definitely describing what does exist in God, 


or is done by him. I believe they are the Janguage 


of approximation ; that they signify something which 


is in God, or something that has been done by him, 


that corresponds to those things among men which 
would be described by similar language—something 
of the highest interest, of the deepest moment to 
the welfare of the human race. And though it 
might gratify my curiosity, and perhaps my pride, 
to know something more of the divine constitution, 
or mode of existing and acting, yet I can have no 
assurance, no good reason to believe, that it would 
contribute at present. to facilitate my duties, or 
increase my happiness. I certainly have no good 
reason to suppose, that, in the present state, I am 
capable of understanding such subjects, beyond 
what is already revealed respecting them. 
Fourthly, The attentive observer cannot but 
notice, that whether we contemplate God in his 
works or in his word, we cannot fail of finding 
things which are beyond our comprehension or 
power of explanation. The book of nature and of 
revelation, so far as they bring to view the being, 
character, and designs of the self-existent and in- 
finite God, who created and governs the world, 
must contain many passages, of the meaning of 
which we can never obtain more than a general 
and imperfect knowledge. ‘‘ We know but in part.” 
In offering, then, to the mind a view of what 


a 
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God is, and what he has done, we do not expect 
(at least we cannot reasonably expect) that this 
view should be all light, without any shade. Ad- 
mitting that the Scriptures are of divine origin 
and authority, the question between us and Uni- 
tarians, in respect to what is revealed about the 
divine Being, is not whether the view which we 
suppose the Bible gives, is embarrassed by no 
obscurities—is without a shade—or whether theirs 
is such. The proper question is—Taking it for 
granted that what the Scriptures declare is true, 
which view, on the whole, comports best with the 
language of the sacred writings ?—which is at- 
tended with the least embarrassment, all things 
considered ? I well know, that a moderate portion 
of sagacity will suffice to enable any one to press 
many questions upon Trinitarians, that are of 
difficult solution—many which are, in our present 
state, incapable of any solution. But I believe 
that the same degree of sagacity would enable 
one to raise more formidable difficulties still in 
the way of Unitarian sentiments. 

In expounding texts of Scripture, therefore, 
which relate to the present subject in dispute, 
I am not very solicitous to give an interpretation 
which shall be above all question or embarrass- 
ment, whenever it appears to me that a different 
or contrary exposition will be attended with still 
greater embarrassments. 

With the preceding observations before us, let 
me proceed to remark on some of the New Testa- 
ment representations of Christ, which have been 

HO 
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supposed to present difficulties in regard to the 
views that Trinitarians defend. 

Christ, in his mediatorial capacity, is, as I ap- 
prehend, ever to be regarded as that complex person 
who may be described as human or divine,—in like 
manner as we may say of ourselves, we are mortal 
or immortal. As Mediator, then, it may be truly 
said, that by his obedience he merited and obtained 
a high reward,—2.e. this is predicated of that 
nature which was capable of obeying, and of being 
rewarded. So God is said to have ‘highly exalted 
him, and given him a name above every name.” 
(Phil. ii. 9—11.) In a similar way, all power is 
given him in heaven and in earth; 7. e. he is 
constituted ‘ head over all things to his church.” 
(Matt. xxvii. 18.) Acting as such a head, “all 
enemies are put under his feet.” (1 Cor. xv. 25— 
27.) And this mediatorial dominion, when the 
work of a mediator is completed, will be resigned 
at the final judgment. (1 Cor. xv. 28.) 

Of the same tenor are many passages. When 
God is said to be the head of Christ, (1 Cor. xi, 3.) 
I understand it of that nature of which this can 
be predicated. When Christ is ealled the image 
of the invisible God, the brightness of the Father’s _ 
glory, and the express image (xapaxrnp) of his — 
person, 7. e. of him; or the only-begotten of the 
Father; the Son of God; God’s own Son; God’s 
beloved Son; his dear Son, &c.; I understand all 
these as descriptions of his mediatorial nature and 
station. I know indeed that many of these texts 
have been appropriated by some Trinitarians to 
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prove the divine nature of Christ—in my appre- 
hension, however, injudiciously, and without any 
solid reason. Texts of this class may be found, 
Matt. xvii. 5. John i. 14; x. 36; xiv. 10; 11. 35. 
Col. i. 13. Heb. i. 5. Rom. vin. 29, 32. 

In Heb. v. 7—10, is a passage which has oc- 
easioned much speculation. ‘‘ Who in the days 
of his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and 
supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto 
him that was able to save him from death, and 
was heard in that he feared; though he were a 
Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which 
he suffered. And being made perfect, he became 
the author of eternal salvation unto all them that 
obey him: called of God an high priest, after the 
order of Melchisedec.” 

If Christ had really a human nature, what is 
more perfectly consonant with reason and piety, 
than that he should act in the manner here de- 
scribed; or than that he should be exalted to glory 
as the reward of these actions, and be constituted 
the Saviour of his people ? 

It is certainly more difficult to satisfy the mind 
in regard to John xiv. 28,—‘‘ My Father is greater 
(weGov) than I.” On exammation, however, it 
appears not to be the object of Jesus to compare 
his own nature with that of the Father, but his 
condition. “If ye loved me,” said he to his 
weeping disciples, ‘ ye would rejoice that I said, 
I go unto the Father; for the Father is greater 
than I,”—i. e. ye would rejoice that I am to leave 
this state of suffering and humiliation, and resume 
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that “‘ glory which I had with the Father before 
the world was.” You ought to rejoice at my 
exaltation to bliss and glory with the Father. So, 
in Hebrew, great is used for a state of prosperity, 
a happy state. (Gen. xxvi. 13.) 

It is obvious here, that the- whole text cannot 
be consistently explained, without the supposition 
of two natures,—the one which suffers and is de- 
pressed, in which, too, that other nature acts, that 
was in a state of glory with the Father before the 
world was,—v.e. from eternity. I cannot at all 
accede to the opinion of those interpreters, who 
suppose that the glory here spoken of is only that 
which the Father had decreed from eternity that 
Christ should have, in consequence of the promul- 
gation of the gospel by him. The glory spoken of 
is not one that will result from what is to be done 
—it is a glory, 7.e. a happiness or blessedness 
which Christ had with the Father (xpoc rov Marepa) 
before the world was. On this passage the com- 
mentary of Kuinoel may be consulted, who has 
defended this exposition, as it seems to me, in 
a manner entirely unanswerable. 

After all, it can be only in consequence of the 
peculiar union of the Logos with Jesus, that his 
return to the Father (so far as the Logos can be 
said to return) can be spoken of; and only in 
reference to his humiliation* that his return to 
glory can be expected. A thousand questions 
can easily be raised, and as many difficulties 


* ’Eavtov exevwoe, eavtov etameivwaoe, “He made himself 


yoid, he humbled himself.” 
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suggested ; but they all spring from construing 
the language literally, and not merely as language 
which must, from the nature of the case, be that 
of approximation. 

Mark xiii. 32, offers serious difficulties. “ Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man—no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but . 
the Father.” The day and hour are, according to 
some, the day of judgment; but, as I apprehend, 
(from comparing the context,) the day of vengeance 
to the Jews is meant. To solve the difficulty pre- 
sented, some have objected to the reading ovée 6 vide 
(neither the Son); but to support this objection, 
there are no adequate authorities. Others, with 
Hilary (de Trinitate ix.), say that not to know is 
not to publish or declare. ‘‘ Ea nescit, que aut 
in tempore non sunt confitenda, aut non agnoscuntur 
ad meritum.”” There is no doubt that the verb 
ywwoxw (to know) sometimes has the sense of 
making known; but a. derivative of the verb 
stow (video, to see) is used here, which does not 
bear such a sense; nor will the tenor of the verse 
admit it. To say, ‘* That day and hour no man 
maketh known, neither the angels, nor the Son, 
but the Father,” would be the same as saying 
that the Father does make it known. But where 
has he revealed it? After all, what more real 
difficulty presents itself in this case than in that 
where Jesus is said to have increased in wisdom ? 
(Luke i. 52.) If he did possess a nature really 
human, that nature was capable, of course, of 
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progressive improvement and knowledge.* And 
there is no proper method, as it appears to me, of 
solving the difficulty, as the text stands, but by 
appropriating, as in other cases, the expression 
to that nature of which the assertion made can 
be predicated. 

John xvii. 3: ** And this is life eternal, that 
they might know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” The true 
‘God here seems to me, plainly, not opposed to, or 
contrasted with, Christ ; but, as everywhere else, 
in case this expression is used, opposed to idols. 
In the verse preceding, Christ says, ‘‘ Thou hast 
given me power over ALL flesh, that thou mightest 
bestow eternal life upon att whom thou hast given 
me,” i.e. both Gentiles and Jews. He proceeds, 
—‘* This is eternal life, that they might know 
thee, the only true God (the only God and true 
G'od, the Greek is capable of being rendered, as 
to sense,) and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
Now what is there here different from that which 
we preach and inculcate every Sabbath? Do we 
not teach that there is one only living and true 
God? And that he sent his Son to die for sinners ? 


* Perhaps this expression requires to be a little guarded, by 
bearing in mind, that the author could not mean, that from a 
susceptibility of “progressive improvement and knowledge,” he 
would infer that there ever was a time in which the human 
nature of Christ was imperfect. He evidently means that there 
was a progressive development of the perfect humanity of Christ, 
in wisdom, in action, and in suffering. From the nature of that 
part of his mediatorial work which was transacted on earth, such 
development must needs be progressive, until complete. This, 
I apprehend, is the doctrine stated in Heb. ii. 10.—Eprror. 
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And do we not insist that eternal life is connected 
with the reception of these truths? I really see 
no more difficulty here than in the text, ‘* God so 
loved the world that he sent his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” 

1 Cor. viti. 4—6: ‘* As concerning, therefore, 
the eating of those things that are offered in sa- 
crifice unto idols, we know that an idol is nothing 
in the world, and that there is none other God 
but one. For though there be that are called 
gods, whether in heaven or earth, (as there be 
gods many and lords many,) but to us there is but 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him: and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things, and we by him.” I have cited 
several verses for the sake of introducing the con- 
text. From this it is plain that the one God, the 
Father, is not here placed m opposition to Christ, 
but to the lords many, and gods many of the 
Heathen. If you insist that the one God is in 
opposition to Christ, or excludes him, then, for the 
same reason as Christ is the one Lord (cic Kvpwoc), 
you must insist that it is in opposition to the 
Lordship (Kupwrnc) of the Father, and of course 
denies the Lordship of creation to him. It is 
plain, however, according to my apprehension, 
that God and Lord here are mere synonymes. 
(See verse 5th, where deyoueror Geol is explained 
by Q¢oi wool and Kvpwi woddot.) | Nothing is plainer 
than that Kvpioc is a common title of God in the 
Old Testament and the New. 
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Moreover, what is predicated of the one God 
and one Lord, here is the same,—viz. they are 
the Author and Preserver of all things. The use 
of the preposition da, in cases of this nature, has 
already been the subject of remark. 

The nature of the whole case shows that the 
Apostle places the object of the Christian’s wor- 
ship in opposition to the Heathen or idol gods. 
What, then, is that object? The one God the 
Father, and one Lord Jesus Christ; for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all things. The 
passage evidently holds out Christ to be, in the 
same manner, the object of the Christian’s worship 
as the Father is. And, as the Apostle seems to 
me simply to assert the unity of God, in oppo- 
sition to idols, I am not able to perceive how the 
divinity of the Saviour is impeached by it, any more 
than the Lordship of the Father is impeached by 
making Christ the one Lord. ‘lo embrace my 
view of the whole passage in a brief paraphrase, 
‘‘ Tdols are nothing—there is but one God. There 
are indeed among the Heathen such as are called 
gods (deyopevor Oeoi), who comprise gods and lords 
many; yet Christians have only one object of 
worship—one God and Lord.” 

John x. 25, 36: ‘* If he called them gods, unto 
whom the Word of God came, and the Scripture 
cannot be broken; say ye of him, whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, 
Thou blasphemest, because I said, I am the Son 
of God?’ Christ had previously said, “I and 
my Father are one.” At this the Jews took up 
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stones to stone him, “ because, being a man, he 
made himself God.” It is perfectly clear that 
the Jews frequently understood, or pretended to 
understand, his affirmations respecting himself as 
amounting to assertions that he was truly divine. 
In this case, however, it is said that Jesus repelled 
such an interpretation of his words, by an explanation 
which showsthat he applied to himself the word 
God only in an inferior sense. 

I am not satisfied that the passage requires this 
exegesis. The reply of Jesus is evidently argu- 
mentum ad hominem. ‘If the Old Testament (the 
divine authority of which you admit) calls them 
gods to whom the Word of God was addressed, 
(Ps. Ixxxii. 6.) z. e. if it call the magistrates of the 
Jews gods, is it not proper that I, whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, 
should call myself the Son of God? If you are 
not offended when your Scriptures bestow the title 
of Elohim upon civil magistrates merely, much | 
less is there reason to be angry when I, whom God 
hath distinguished from all others, inade preeminent 
above them, and sent into the world on the designs 
of mercy, should call myself the Son of God. 
Verse 37: If I prove not the truth of these as- 
sertions by miracles, then disbelieve them. Verse 
38: But if I do, believe the proof that may be 
drawn from my miracles, that the Father is in me, 
and Lin him.” Now, wherein did Jesus explain 
away any thing which he had before said? The 
expression that the Father is in him, and he in the 
Father, I do not understand as asserting his divine 
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nature in a direct manner, It is a phrase which 
is used to express the idea that any one is (co7- 
junctissimus Deo) most nearly and affectionately 
united with God. (See 1 John iv. 16, where it is 
applied to Christians; also verses 12 and 13.) 

In the whole passage it appears plain to me, 
that Jesus has not asserted any thing which could 
not be predicated of himself as sustaining the office 
of Messiah. He had called God his Father, and, 


as the Jews supposed, or seem to have supposed, 


in a peculiar and appropriate sense. But it did © 


not follow, that by using this term he meant to 
assert his divine nature. Rather the contrary 
appears. ‘“‘Say ye of him whom the Father hath 
sanctified and sent into the world,” 1. e. the Son 
of God, &c. Jesus does not undertake, then, to 
answer the question here whether he is truly divine, 
but simply to vindicate the language he had used 
against the accusations of the Jews. “If your 
magistrates are called Hlohim, is it presumption 
in me to call myself the Son of God?” This 
leaves the question unagitated as to his divine 
nature, but vindicates the language which he had 
used against the malignant aspersions of the Jews, 
by an argument drawn from their own Scriptures. 
It shows, indeed, that the term ‘‘ Son of God” 
does not appropriately designate Christ as divine, 
but as the incarnate Mediator—as him whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the world. 
Did the Father sanctify and send into the world 


his Son as GOD, who is infinitely perfect and _ 
immutable? As Mediator, as Messiah, Christ 
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was sent into the world—as Son he filled, and 
acted in a subordinate capacity: how, then, can 
his being Son prove him to be divine? Son of 
G'od indeed, by usage, has become a kind of proper 
name; and, in this view, designates occasionally 
a distinction in the Godhead, which I believe to 
be eternal. In this manner we very commonly 
use the term now; and in this way the Apostles 
sometimes use it. (See Heb. 1. 1—3.) But this 
is, in Scripture, only an occasional and secondary 
use of it. Commonly and appropriately, it desig- 
nates the incarnate Messiah as born in a manner 
supernatural, (Luke i. 35, comp. i. 38.) as the 
special object of divine love, (Matt. xvii. 5; Col. 
i. 13; John ii. 35.) and as exhibiting the best and 
highest resemblance of the Father, (Col. i. 15; 
Heb. 1.3; Johni. 14: x. 32: xiv. 10). Would 
theologians keep these ideas in view, I cannot help 
thinking they might be able to understand each 
other better, and to reason more conclusively. 

I have thus summarily touched upon the prin- 
cipal texts which are employed by Unitarians to 
oppose the doctrines which I have been endeavour- 
ing to defend. Whether I have violated the laws 
of exegesis in doing this, and whether you or I 
most depart from them, in explaining the texts 
which seem to be at variance with the opinions 
that we defend, must be left to the judgment of 
the intelligent reader. 

I must observe, however, before I close this 
Letter, which concludes what I have at present to 
advance in respect to your sermon, that I do not 
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omit making observations on the rest of the ser- 
mon, because I accede to many things which you 
profess to believe, or to the mode in which you 
have represented the sentiments of Trinitarians, 
in regard to various topics. I might mention the 
manner in which you accuse us of treating the 
moral attributes of God; your appropriating to 
yourself and your party, by implication, the ex- 
clusive belief in all that is amiable and excellent 
in the Deity, (pp. 15—18); your assertion that the: 
reproaches which you are obliged to encounter 
are occasioned chiefly by your zeal to vindicate 
the dishonoured goodness and rectitude of God, 
(p. 18); the manner in which you state our views 
of the atonement, and by implication appropriate 
to Unitarians only many important things in which 
we all agree (pp. 18—21); the appropriation also 
to Unitarians only, in a similar way, of many views 
respecting the love of God, rational zeal in religion 
and the benevolent virtues; and the intimations 
that we are opposed to all that is excellent, and 
rational, and worthy of belief. ‘he manner in 
which you have treated these topics, I do very 
much regret; and I cannot think that this is the ~ 
way to convince opponents, or to terminate dis- — 
putes. If I have attempted to hold up you, or 
Unitarians, to ridicule—if I have misrepresented 
your sentiments—made any effort to use the argu- 
mentum ad invidiam—appealed to human authori- 
ties to decide the question between us—or appealed 
to any thing but the sober rules of exegesis—then 
I desire to know it, and be humbled for it. I will 
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not say that I have not transgressed in any of these 
particulars; for who that knows the human heart 
does not know that it is deceitful ? But, I can say 
sincerely, I did not mean to transgress; and that 
I will, with all my heart, thank the man who, in 
the spirit of Christian love, will point out my error, 
and show me wherein I have written in such a way 
as to endanger or render repulsive the cause which 
I am advocating. That cause I believe to be just ; 
and I should regret to employ any unfairness to 
defend it. What real interest have we but to know 
the truth? And what but simple argument can 
lead us to it? 

I retire, then, from the field of review which 
the remainder of your sermon presents ; for, since 
the pressure of my official duties, that cannot be 
abandoned or neglected, is so great, I am com- 
pelled to relinquish the idea, which I at first en- 
tertained, of pursuing the investigation of the 
topics presented by the remainder of your sermon. 

I have but a few considerations to add, on the 
subject of the preceding pages, which must be re- 
served for another Letter. 
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LETTER V. 


REVEREND AND Dear Sir, 


In page 14 of your sermon, you inform us of 
the method in which you explain those passages 
which seem to speak of the divine nature of Christ. 
The paragraph is as follows : 


‘‘T am aware that these remarks will be met by two or 
three texts, in which Christ is called God, and by a class 
of passages, not very numerous, in which divine properties 
are said to be ascribed to him. To these we offer one plain 
answer. We say, that it is one of the most established 
and obvious principles of criticism, that language is to be 


explained according to the known properties of the subject — 


to which it is applied. Every man knows, that the same 
words convey very different ideas when used in relation 
to different beings. Thus, Solomon built the temple in 


a different manner from the architect whom he employed; — 


and God repents differently from man. Now we maintain, 
that the known properties and circumstances of Christ, his 


birth, sufferings, and death, his constant habit of speaking — 


of God as a distinct being from himself, his praying to God, 
his ascribing to God all his power and offices,—these ac- 
knowledged properties of Christ, we say, oblige us to 
interpret the comparatively few passages, which are thought 


to make him the supreme God, in a manner consistent with — 
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his distinct and inferior nature. Is it our duty to explain 
such texts by the rule which we apply to other texts, in 
which human beings are called gods, and are said to be 
partakers of the divine nature, to know and possess all 
things, and to be filled with all God’s fulness? These 
latter passages we do not hesitate to modify, and restrain, 
and turn from the most obvious sense, because this sense 
is opposed to the known properties of the beings to whom 
they relate ; and we maintain that we adhere to the same 
principle, and use no greater latitude, in explaining, as we 
do, the passages which are thought to support the God- 


head of Christ.” 

I must esitate, however, to adopt this princi- 
ple, without examining its nature and tendency. 
On the supposition that you admit the Bible to 
be a revelation from God, as you aver, permit me 
to ask, whether it is the object of a revelation to 
disclose truths which are not known, or are in- 
sufficiently established ; or whether it is the object 
of a revelation to disclose truths already known 
and established? If you answer, The latter, then 
your answer denies, of course, that it is a revela- 
tion. What the book of nature exhibits, the 
Scriptures do not reveal. Is there, then, any 
thing in the Scriptures, which the book of nature 
does not exhibit? If you concede this, then I ask, 
How are we, on your ground, to obtain any notion 
of that thing which was unknown before it was 
revealed ?—e. g. the resurrection of the body is 
revealed. Now it is a known property of the 
human body to corrupt and perish. Shall I con- 
strue a passage of Scripture, then, in such a manner 
as to contradict this known property? If not, then 
I can never suppose the resurrection of the body 
to be revealed. I, however, do construe the 
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Scriptures so as to contradict this apparently 
known property of the human body—following 
the obvious assertion of the sacred writers, and 
not allowing myself to force a constructive mean- 
ing upon their language. Yet, if I understand 
you, I am at liberty “to restrain and modify, and 
turn the words from their most obvious sense,” 
because this sense is opposed to the known pro- 
perties of the matter of which our bodies are 
composed. 

The case is just the same, in regard to any 
other fact or doctrine. What I know already of 
a thing is, if you are correct, ‘‘ to modify and 
restrain, and turn from their obvious sense,” the 
words which are employed in revealing it, because 
what is revealed, I suppose to be at variance with 
some known doctrines or properties.. Is there not 
room here for great caution, and great doubt as 
to the correctness of your principle ? 

According to this principle, moreover, the 
Scriptures may be construed very differently by 
persons of different degrees of knowledge. One 
man knows the properties of things far more ex- 
tensively than his neighbour. He sees that what — 
is revealed may consist with known properties of — 
things; but his neighbour, who lacks this know- 
ledge, is unable to perceive the consistency of — 
revelation with what he knows; and this, because — 
his knowledge does not qualify him to judge, or 7 
because what he thinks he knows, he is really — 
ignorant of. The same text in the Bible, there- 
fore, may be received by one as a consistent p 


ae 
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of revelation, and rejected by the other. The 
measure of a man’s knowledge, consequently, can- 
not be a proper test by which the meaning of 
Scripture is to be proved. 

But you will say, “I can never believe in the 
reality of a revelation which contradicts my reason.” 
IT accede. And here is the very place where [ find 
the greatest difficulty with your theory of interpre- 
tation. You do not seem to me to carry your 
objections back to the proper place. If God 
manifest in the flesh be an absurdity—a palpable 
contradiction — “an enormous tax upon human 
credulity,” as you aver—then the claims of the 
book which asserts this are no doubt to be dis- 
regarded. What is palpable contradiction, we 
certainly can never believe. 

But, in determining what the Scriptures have 
taught, we have no right to say, that because any 
particular doctrine is repugnant to our views, 
therefore we will ‘‘ modify and restrain, and turn 
from the obvious sense,” the words in which it is 
conveyed. ‘The rules of exegesis are not a mass 
of wax, which can be moulded at pleasure into 
any shape that we may fancy. We do as great 
violence to reason—to the first principles of all 
reasoning—when we reject these rules, as when 
we admit absurdities to be true. 

In case an obscure term is used, I acknowledge 
that clear passages relating to the same subject 
are to be adduced to ascertain its meaning. If 
Christ had been simply called G'od, I should allow 
that this term might be explained by its use as 


ae 


_ pable contradiction and absurdity, I view as 
rational and consistent. This, we know, is not an 


ye 
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applied to inferior beings: but when the sacred 
writers themselves have explained the meaning 
which they attach to it, by telling us that Christ 
is the God who created and governs the world— 
who is omniscient and eternal—the object of reli- 
gious worship and prayer—God over all, or su- 
preme God (not to mention ‘‘ the true God,” and 
the “ great God”)—there is no law of exegesis, 
no mthod of interpretation, which can obscure 
their meaning, that is not violence—an. infringe- 
ment of the fundamental principles of interpreta- 
tion, and therefore an abandonment of the first 
principles of our reason. It does appear to me, 
therefore, that my only resort in such a case is, to 
reject their authority, if I disbelieve the doctrine, 
To say that they did not mean to teach what they 
most obviously have taught, I cannot—must not — 
—no book can be understood—no writer can be 
interpreted at all, by such a rule of exegesis, — 
without forcing upon him the opinions of his © 
readers. My system of philosophy, we will say, 
differs from yours. What you view to bea pal- 


uncommon fact. In reading a book, then, that 
respects the subject of our differing opinions, you — 
hold yourselves bound to construe it, so as to save 
all that appears to you contradictory or absurd: 
I interpret it just as its language obviously means, © 
by the common laws of exegesis, which do not de- 
pend on my -philosophy. This book, then, may 
have two different meanings, according to us, in 
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the same passages. Is it so? Can it be? Or 
rather, are not the laws of interpretation inde- 
pendent of you or me? If not, how can_ the 
meaning of any writer be ever obtained ? 

You and I differ as to what John has taught in 
the first chapter of his gospel. I commence read- 
ing him with the full conviction, that I cannot de- 
termine @ priori, in all respects, what the nature 
of God and Christ is, and with the belief that 
John wrote what is a revelation from heaven. I 
read John, and interpret him just as I do any other 
author, ancient or modern, by the general rules of 
exegesis, modified by the special circumstances 
and dialect in which he wrote. I am as well 
satisfied that he meant to assert the truly divine 
nature of the Logos, as I am that he has made 
any assertion at all. I receive this assertion, 
therefore, as declaring a fact which I ought to 
believe, and which, if I admit his inspiration, I 
must believe. In the same manner I treat all 
other passages which respect this subject. I come 
in this way to the conclusion, that Christ is truly 
divine—that he has a human and divine nature so 
united, (I undertake not to tell in what manner,) 
that he speaks of either nature as himself. The 
passages which seem to imply his inferiority to 
God, I find to be capable of explanation without 
contradiction, or doing violence to the language, 
by the obvious fact that he has two natures united, 
which the sacred writers seem to me so plainly 
to inculcate. In this way, 1 find one consistent 
whole. I save the laws of exegesis. I admit, 
a. oes 12 
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indeed, on the authority of revelation, doctrines 
which natural religion never taught; but why 
should not a revelation teach something which 
natural religion did not ? 

Here, then, I take my stand. J abide by the 
simple declarations of the New Testament writers, 
interpreted by the common laws of language. 
My views reconcile all the seeming discrepancies 
of description in regard to Christ, without doing 
violence to the language of any. I can believe, 
and do believe, that the sacred writers are con- 
sistent, without any explanation but such as the 
laws of interpretation admit and require. 

On the other hand, when you read the first of 
John, you say, The known properties of Christ 
must modify the description. How, then, are 
those properties known? By the same writer— 
the same authority—the same revelation. But 
what can give to one part of St. John’s book any 
more credit than to the other part? You will say 
you can understand better how Christ can be in- 
ferior to God, ‘than how he can be divine. Grant- 
ing this might be the case, is a revelation merely 
to teach us things which are obvious? or may it 
disclose those Phich are most difficult, and cannot 
be discovered by unassisted reason? If the latter, 
how can you aver that Christ may not be revealed 
‘as adivine person? To show @ priori that this is 
impossible or absurd, is really out of the question. 
The religion: of nature teaches nothing for or 
against this fact. The simple question then is, 
What has John said ?— Not what your philosophy 
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may lead you to regard as probable or improbable. 
And I must be allowed to say again, if John has 
not taught us that Christ is truly divine, I am 
utterly unable, by the laws of exegesis, to make 
out that he has asserted any thing in his whole 
gospel. 

If I believed, then, as you do, that a Saviour 
with a human and divine nature, is ‘‘ an enormous 
tax on human credulity,” I should certainly reject 
the authority of John. To violate the laws of 
exegesis, in order to save his credit, I could regard, 
with my present views, as nothing more than striv- 
ing to keep up a fictitious beliefin divine revelation. 
It is what I cannot do, and what no man ought to 
do. It would be impossible for me, with your 
views, to hesitate at all about giving up entirely the 
old idea of the divine inspiration and authority of 
the sacred books. How can they be divine if they 
teach palpable absurdities? And that they do 
teach what you call palpable absurdities, I feel 
quite satisfied-can be amply proved from the simple 
application of the laws of interpretation. 

You have, however, undertaken to vindicate 
your method of construing the Scriptures, by in- 
timating the necessity of interpreting several 

~ seemingly unlimited assertions, in respect to 
Christians, in the same way as you do many in 
respect to Christ. ‘* Recollect,” you say, ‘ the 
unqualified manner in which it is said of Christians, 
that they possess all things, know all things, and 
do all things.” And again, in order to show how 
we may ‘‘ modify and restrain, and turn from the 
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obvious sense,” the passages that respect the 
divinity of Christ, you say, “(It is our duty ‘to 
explain such texts by the rule which we apply to 
other texts, in which human beings are called gods, 
and are said to be partakers of the divine nature, 
to know and possess all things, and to be filled with 
all God’s fulness.” 

I have already examined the manner in which 
the Bible calls men gods. There is and can be 
no mistake here; for, instead of attributing to 
them divine attributes, it always accompanies the 
appellations with such adjuncts as guard against 
mistake. It does not call any man God; and then 
add, that the God is meant who is the Creator of 
the universe. | 

Nor does the New Testament anywhere call 
men God. Will you produce the instance, unless 
it be in the case of Christ, which is the case in 
question? But that the appellation here is be- 
stowed under circumstances totally diverse from 
those in which it is applied to men in the Old 


Testament, is a fact too obvious to need farther 


explanation. The Hebrew word Elohim had 


plainly a latitude more extensive, 7. e. it was capa- 
ble of a greater variety of use than the Greek 


word @¢oc (Theos, God). Can you produce from 


Greek Scripture, z.e. the New Testament, an in-— 


stance where @zoc is applied to any man whatever ? 


In regard to the assertion, “ that Christians are — 


made partakers of the divine nature” (2 Pet. i. 4), 


a mistake about the meaning is scarcely possible. — 
«< Whereby (7. e. by the gospel) are given unto us,” 
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says the Apostle, ‘‘ exceeding great and precious 
promises, that By THESE ye might be partakers of 
the divine nature.” But how? He answers this 
question. ‘* Having escaped the corruption that is 
in the world through lust.” That is, by moral 
purification you will become assimilated to God, 
or partakers of that holy nature which he possesses. 
Does the context here afford any ground for 
mistake ? . 

In 1 John ii. 20, Christians are said to have 
*‘an unction from the Holy One, and to know all 
things.” In the preceding verse, the Apostle had 
been describing apostates who forsook the Christian 
cause, because they were not sincerely attached 
to it. The case of real Christians, who have an 
unction from the Holy One, is different. They 
“‘know all things.” And what means this? The 
sequel explains it. ‘I have not written unto you,” - 
says he, “because ye know not the truth; but 
because ye know it, and that no lie is of the truth.” 
To ‘know all things,” then, plainly means here, 
to know all that pertains to Christian doctrine and 
duty, so as to persevere, and not to apostatize from 
the truth, as others had done. _ 

Is this, however, asserting, (as you affirm in your 
Sermon,) in “an unqualified manner, that Chris- 
tians know all things ?” 

In John xiv. 26, the Holy Ghost is promised to 
the Apostles ‘‘to teach them all things, and to 
bring all things to their remembrance, whatsoever 
Christ had said unto them.” Again, (John xvi. 
23,) the ‘* Spirit of Truth” is promised to guide 
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the disciples ‘‘ inéo all truth ;” and in | John ii. 27, 
the anointing which Christians have received, is 
said to ‘‘ teach them all things.” In all these 
cases, the context leaves no room to doubt that 
‘‘ all things essential to Christian doctrine and 
practice” is meant. No person, I presume, ever 
understood these passages as meaning that the 
Apostles or Christians should be endowed with 
omniscience. 

Yet in the other case, where Christ : is asserted 
to be God, the context is such, that the great body 
of Christians, in every age, have understood the 
sacred writers as asserting that he was truly divine. 
Is there no difference between the two cases? 
You make them indeed the same, in respect to the 
principle of interpretation. To my mind, the 
difference is this,—that, in the one case, the adjuncts 
prevent you from ascribing omniscience to Chris- 
tians; in the other, they Jead you necessarily to 
ascribe divine properties to Christ, unless you 
‘turn their meaning from the obvious sense,” so 
far as to transgress the fundamental maxims of 
interpreting language.”’ 

In 1 Cor. iti. 22, the Apostle says to the Corin- 
thian churches, ‘ All things are yours;” and the 
--same Apostle speaks of himself (2 Cor. vi. 10) as 
“having nothing, yet possessing all things.” In 
the first case, the context adds, ‘* Whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come—all 
are yours, and ye are Christ’s,”—+7. e. simply (when 
the phraseology is construed as elsewhere,) let no 
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man glory in this or that particular teacher; all 
teachers belong to the church; and all things in 
the present and future world will minister to the 
good of the church. Why should you covet 
exclusive individual possessions, when you have 
an interest in the whole? Refrain, therefore, from 
the spirit of jealousy and contention. — 

The second case is merely antithesis. The 
Apostle evidently asserts (compare the context,) 
that although he has little indeed of this world’s 
good, yet he possesses a far more excellent and 
satisfactory good, in comparison of which all else 
is nothing. In the same sense, we every day 
speak of a man’s a//,—meaning that which he 
most desires and loves best. 

I can no more see here, than in the other in- 
stances already discussed, why you should affirm 
that Christians are said, “in an unqualified man- 
ner, to possess all things.” 

One expression still remains. In Eph. iii. 19, 
the Apostle exhibits his fervent wishes that the 
Christians of Ephesus might “be filled with all 
the fulness of God.” By comparing this expres- 
sion, as applied to Christ in Col. i. 19, ii. 9, with 
John i. 14, 16, and Eph. i. 23, it appears evident, 
that, by the fulness of G'od, is meant the abundant 
gifts and graces which were bestowed on Christ, 
and through him upon his disciples, (John i. 16; 
Eph. i. 23). When Paul prays, therefore, that 
the church at Ephesus might be “ filled with the 
fulness of God,” he prays simply that they might 
be abundantly replenished with the gifts and 
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graces peculiar to the Christian religion. But how 
does such an affirmation concern the a 
of exegesis in question / ? 

I am well satisfied, that the course of reasoning 
in which you have embarked, and the piieeele 
“now in question, by which you explain away the 
divinity of the Saviour, must lead most men who 
approve of them, eventually to the conclusion that 
the Bible is not of divine origin, and does not 
oblige us to belief or obedience. I do not aver 
that they will lead you there. You have more 
serious views of the importance of religion than 
many, perhaps, of those who speculate with you. 
Consistency with your present views will afford 
strong inducement not to give up the divine 
authority of the Scriptures. But are there not 
some who embrace Unitarian sentiments, that have 
no inconsistency to fear by adopting such an 
opinion? Deeming what you have publicly taught 
them to be true,—viz. that it is ‘‘no crime to 
believe with Mr. Belsham,” who declares that the 
Scriptures are not the word of God; feeling the 
inconsistency (as I am certain some of them will 
and do feel it) of violating the rules of interpreta- 
tion, in order to make the Apostles speak as in 
their apprehension they ought to speak, and unable 
to reconcile what the Apostles say with their own 
views,—will it not be natural to throw off the 
restraints which the old ideas of the inspiration 
and infallibility of the Scriptures impose upon them, 
and receive them simply on the ground on which 
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they place any other pritings of a moral and 
religious nature ? 

_ I make no pretensions to uncommon eotesight 4 in 
regard to this subject. I certainly do not say these 
things with invidious designs, and for the sake of 
kindling the fire of contention. Very far from it. 
On the contrary, I fear that the parties now con- 
tending here will not cease to contend, until this 
ground be openly taken. For myself, I regard it 
as more desirable, in many points of view, that the 
authority of the Scripture should at once be cast 
off, and its claims to divine inspiration rejected, 
than that such rules of exegesis should be in- 
troduced, as to make the Scripture speak, against 
their obvious meaning, whatever any party may 
desire. Avowed unbelief in the divine authority 
of the Scriptures can never continue long, as I 
would fain believe, m the present day of light and 
examination. Such a state of things may pass 
away with the generation who act in it: but it is 
a more difficult matter to purge away the stain 
which Christianity may contract by violated laws 
of interpretation. ‘Those who do thus violate these 
laws, may obtain and hold, for a long time, great 
influence over the mass of people who are not 
accustomed to examine, in a critical manner, the 
nicer points of theology. If opponents to this 
method of interpretation lift up the voice of warn- 
ing, they may not be heard. ‘They are liable to 
the imputation of bigotry, or illiberality, or igno- 
rance. But when men professedly cast off their 
respect to the authority of the Scriptures, the case 
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becomes different, and the great body of plain and 
sober people will revolt. 

In making these observations on the nature and 
probable consequences of that exegesis which ex- 
plains away the deity of Christ, I cannot think 
that I am building castles in the air to amuse my 
own imagination. For ten years past, I have been 
called every week to duties which necessitated me 
to be conversant with the history of interpretation, 
as it has appeared in Germany—a country which, 
in half a century, has produced more works on 


criticism and sacred literature than the world con- | 


tains besides. About fifty years since, Semler, 
professor of Divinity at Halle, began to lecture 
and publish on the subject of interpretation, in 
a manner that excited the attention of the whole 
German empire. The grand principle by which 
he explained away whatever he did not think 
proper to believe, was that which has been called 
accommodation. He maintained that the Apostles 
and the Saviour often admitted representations and 
doctrines into their instructions, which were cal- 
culated merely for the purpose of persuading the 
Jews, being accommodated to their prejudices ; but 
which were not intended to be a real directory of 
sentiment. In this way, whatever was inconsistent 
with his own views, he called accommodation ; 
and thus, at once, expunged it from the list of 
Christian doctrines. 

Semler’s original genius and great learning soon 
gave currency to. his views in Germany, where 
a system of theology and exegesis had prevailed, 
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which, in not a few respects, needed reformation. 
Since his time a host of writers (many of them 
with exalted talents and most extensive erudition) 
have arisen, who have examined, explained, mo- 
dified, and defended the doctrine of accommodation. 
The more recent method of exegesis, however, in 
Germany, has been to solve all the miraculous 
facts related in the Bible, by considerations which 
are affirmed to be drawn from the idiom and 
ignorance of antiquity in general, and in particular 
of the sacred writers themselves. Thus, with 
Eichhorn, the account of the creation and fall of 
man is merely a poetical, philosophical speculation, 
of some ingenious person, on the origin of the 
world and of evil.* So in regard to the offering 
up of Isaac by Abraham, he says, ‘‘ The Godhead 
could not have required of Abraham so _ horrible 
a crime; and there can be no justification, pal- 
liation, or excuse, for this pretended command of 
the Divinity.” He then explains it. ‘“ Abraham 
dreamed that he must offer up Isaac; and, ac- 
cording to the superstition of the times, regarded 
it as a divine admonition. He prepared to exe- 
cute the mandate which his dream had conveyed 
to him. A lucky accident (probably the rustling 
_ of a ram who was entangled in the bushes) hin- 
dered it; and this, according to ancient idiom, 
was also the voice of the Divinity.” + } 

The same writer represents the history of the 
Mosaic legislation, at Mount Sinai, in a curious 


* Urgeschichte, passim. ¢ Bibliothek. band i. s. 45, &c. 
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manner. Moses ascended to the top of Sinai and 


built a fire there—(how he found wood on this 


_ barren rock, or raised it to the top, Eichhorn does 


~ not tell us)—a fire consecrated to the worship of 


God, before which he prayed. Here an unex- 
pected and tremendous thunder-storm occurred. 
He seized the occasion to proclaim the laws which 
he had composed in his retirement as the statutes 
of Jehovah,—leading the people to believe that 
Jehovah had conversed with him. Not that he 
was a deceiver, but he really believed that the 
occurrence of such a thunder-storm was a sufficient 
proof of the fact that Jehovah had spoken to him, 
or sanctioned the work in which he had been 
engaged.* The prophecies of the Old Testament 
are, according to him, patriotic wishes, expressed 
with all the fire and elegance of poetry, for the 
future prosperity and a future deliverer of the 
Jewish nation.t 

In like manner, C. F. Ammon, professor of 
Theology at Erlangen, tells us, .in respect to 
the miracle of Christ’s walking on the water, that 
‘*to walk on the sea, is not to stand on the waves, 


as on the solid ground, as Jerome dreams, but to 


walk through the waves so far as the shoals reached, 
and then to swim.”{ So in regard to the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes, (Matt. xiv. 15,) he says 
that Jesus probably distributed some loaves and 
fishes which he had to those who were around 


* Bibliothek. band i. theil. 1, s. 76, &c. 
+ Propheten, Bibliothek, Einleit, passim. 
t Pref. to edit. of Ernesti Inst. Interpret. p. 12. 
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him, and thus excited, by his example, others 
among the multitude who had provisions to dis- 
tribute them in like manner.* 

Thiess, in his commentary on the Acts, explains 
the miraculous effusion of the Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost (Acts i.) in the following manner. 
“It is not uncommon,” says he, ‘in those coun- 
tries for a violent gust of wind to strike on a par- 
ticular spot or house. Such a gust is commonly 
accompanied by the electric fluid, and the sparks 
of this are scattered all around. ‘These float about 
the chamber, become apparent, and light upon the 
disciples. They kindle into enthusiasm at this ; 
and believe the promise of their Master is now to 
be performed. This enthusiasm spectators as- 
semble to witness; and, instead of preaching as 
before in Hebrew, each one uses his own native 
tongue to proclaim his feelings.” 

I have not followed the words through the 
whole, but have given’the substance of Thiess’s 
views in my two last sentences. Such was the 
outpouring of the Spirit, and such the gift of 
tongues. 

The same Thiess represents the miraculous cure, 
by Peter, of the man who was lame from his birth, 
in a very singular way. ‘‘ This man,” says he, 
‘was lame only according to report. He never 
walked any; so the people believed he could not 
panos... Peter and John, being more sagacious, 
however, threatened him. ‘In the name of the 
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Messiah,’ said they, ‘stand up.’ The word Messiah 
had a magical power. He stood up. Now, one 
saw that he could walk. To prevent the com- 
passion of men from being turned into rage (at 
his deceit), he chose the most sagacious party, and 
connected himself with the apostles.’’* 

The case of Ananias falling down dead, is thus 
represented by the same writer. ‘‘ Anamias fell 
down terrified; but probably he was carried out 
and buried, while still alive.” 

Heinrichs, however, who produces this comment 
of Thiess, relates another mode of explaining the 
occurrence in question,—viz. that Peter stabbed 
Ananias ; ‘‘ which,” says Heinrichs, ‘‘ does not at 
all disagree with the vehement and easily exas- 
perated temper of Peter.” t 

Numerous systems of Hermeneutica, 2. e. the art 
of Interpretation, have been written and published 
in Germany, on this plan. Meyer, in a very 
laboured system of Hermeneutica of the Old Tes- 
tament, in two large octavos, has a body of rules 
by which every thing miraculous is to be explained 
away. He concedes that there is the same objection 
to admitting any one miracle, as to admifting all. 
He therefore rejects the whole. So Bauer, in his 
Hermeneutica; and a multitude of others. 

In the course of the discussions which these 
principles have excited in Germany, the question 
about Christ’s divinity has been entirely forgotten. 
When the contest first began, this point, among 


* Comm. on chap. iii. 
t+ Nov. Test. Koppianum, Vol. iii. Partic. ii. pp. 355—357, &c. 
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others, was warmly contested. But the fundamental 
questions, whether the Scriptures are divinely in- 
spired, and whether the doctrine of accommodation 
can be used in all its latitude, in interpreting them, 
soon take the place of this. Accommodation has 
been sifted, attacked, defended, explained, mo- 
derated, modified, itself accommodated; so that at 
last it is nearly driven from the ground, and the 
plain and simple rules of grammatical interpretation 
are triumphant among the best part of the German 
critics. 

In the mean time, they have not returned to the 
principles of their Lutheran Symbol. Very far 
from it. While many of them allow that John, 
and Peter, and Paul, did believe and teach the 
doctrine of Christ’s divinity and of the atonement, 
they hold themselves under no obligation to receive 
them. De Wette, who has recently published a 
System of Theology, and is Professor of the same 
at the University of Berlin, maintains that> the 
Pentateuch was composed about the time of the 
Captivity; that the Jewish ritual was of gradual 
formation, accessions being made to it by super- 
stition ; and that the Book of Chronicles (which is 
filled with scraps and inconsistencies) was foisted 
into the canon by some of the priesthood, who 
wished to exalt their own order. His Beitrige, 
which contained these sentiments, was published 
before the death of Griesbach, and came out 
-recommended by him; who says, “If you object 
to the young literary adventurer (De Wette), that 
he has endeavoured to bring Judaism into dis- 
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‘repute, my answer is, This is no more than Paul 
himself has laboured to do.’’* 

In his book on the atonement of Christ (De 
Morte Christi expiatoriaé,) he represents Christ as 
disappointed that the Jews would not hearken to 
him as a moral teacher simply; which was the 
first character he assumed. Christ then assumed 
the character of a prophet, and asserted his divine 
mission, in order that the Jews might be induced 
to listen tohim. Finding that they would not do 
this, and that they were determined to destroy 
him, in order not to lose the whole object of his 
mission, and to convert necessity into an occasion 
of giving himself credit, he gave out that his death 
itself would be expiatory. 


Germany. I doubt whether Germany can boast 


git 


Yet De Wette holds a most exalted rank in ~ 


of an oriental scholar, or a literary man, who has 


more admirers than De Wette. 

What shall we say now of De Wette? That he 
is not a Christian? He would look with astonish- 
ment on any man who would think of such an 
accusation, and tax him with a degree of illiberality 
and superstition. 

You are doubtless inclined, before this time, to 
say, ‘‘ What is all this to us? We do not avow 
or defend such opinions.” True, I answer,—at 
present you do not. A short time since, they did 
not: but as soon as their numbers increased, so 
that they began to be fearless of consequences, and 
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their antagonists urged the laws of exegesis upon 


them, they abandoned the ground of defending the 
divine authenticity of the Bible at once. A few 
years since, the state of theological questions in 
Germany, in many respects, was similar to what it 
now is here. At present, the leading German 
critics (rejecting accommodation, and casting off all 
ideas of the divine origin of the Scriptures,) are 


disputing with great zeal the questions, Whether 


a miracle be possible. Whether God and nature 
are one and the same thing. (Schelling, a divine, 
is at the head of a great party which maintains that 
they are the same.) And whether the Jews ever 
expected any Messiah. Some time ago, many of 
their critics maintained that no Messiah was pre- 
dicted in the Old Testament; but now, they 
question even whether the Jews had any expectation 


of one, It would seem now, that they have come 


nearly to the end of questions on theology—at least 
I cannot well devise what is to come next. 

It does seem to me, that it needs only a thorough 
acquaintance with German reasoners and critics (a 
thing which is fast coming in,) to induce young 
men to go with them, who set out with the maxim, 
that ‘‘to believe with Mr. Belsham is no crime.” 
No man can read these writers without finding a 
great deal of excellent matter in them, well arranged, 
and of real utility. I venture to add, that no man 
can study them thoroughly, and afterwards take 
up Priestley, Belsham, Carpenter, Yates, Lindsay, 
or other recent English Unitarian writers, as crééics, 
with any pleasure. I ought, perhaps, to except 
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_Cappe, who appears to have studied diligently his 
Bible. He was evidently a lover of Biblical study. 
But the incomparably greater acquisitions of the 
German critics, in every department of study, 
spread a charm over their writing, for the lover of 
discussion and literature, that is not often found’ in 
productions of this nature. I must add, that, 
much as J differ in sentiment from them, and funda- 
mentally subversive of Christianity as I believe 
their views to be, I am under great obligations to 
them for the instructions they have given me ; and 
specially for affording me so much satisfaction, that 
we need nothing more than the simple rules of 
exegesis, and a cash believing heart, to see in he 
the Scriptures, with overpowering evidence, all the © 
substantial and important doctrines which have 
commonly been denominated orthodox. ee 
Such had been the impression on me from 
reading German writers; and, with such impres+ — 
sions, I can never regret the time that I have 
spent in studying them. Abler advocates than 
they for the fashionable philosophy of the day, 
which is endeavouring to explain away the peculiar 
doctrines of the Scriptures, I do not expect to find. — 
Able, however, as they are, my mind returns 
from the study of them with an impression more _ 
deep, radical, and satisfactory, than ever before, 
that the doctrines commonly denominated evangeli-— 
cal or orthodox, are the doctrines of the Scriptures, 
and are the truth of God. My views as to the 
exegesis of particular texts, in some cases, have 
been changed by the study of philology and inter- 
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pretation. 1 should not rely’ for the proof of 
doctrines now, on some texts which I once thought 
contained such proof. But my impressions of the 
real truth and importance of evangelical doctrines, 
I can truly say, are greatly strengthened. 

Before you pronounce sentence upon the German 
expositors and critics, to whom [ have referred 
above, I trust you will give them a hearing. I 
should rejoice to find that you are engaged in the 
study of them: for a mind capable of reasoning and 
thinking as yours, must necessarily, as it seems to 
me, come to the same conclusions with Eichhorn, 
and Paulus, and Henke, and Eckermann, and 

~ Herder, and other distinguished men of the new 
German school ; or embrace with us the sentiments 
_ which are commonly denominated orthodox. I 
cannot refrain from adding, that I do most earnestly 
_ hope and pray for the latter. 
a You may be ready perhaps to express your sur- 
"prise, that I should commend the study of such 
writers as those whom I have quoted. I am well 
aware, indeed, that the serious mind revolts at the 
glaring impiety of such comments as those which 
I have produced: but, after all, if a man were to 
judge and condemn these very writers by a few 
selections of this nature, it would be hasty. On 
_ points which are not’ concerned with the special 
~ doctrines of Christianity—in illustrating critical 
and literary history, philology, caluril history, 
and grammatical exegesis—in a word, every thing 
- literary or scientific that pertains to the Bible— 
who can enter into competition with recent German 
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writers? But it should be understood, that there 
are writers on these subjects in Germany, who are 
what is denominated orthodox, as well as those of 
a different character, such as I have just mentioned. 
The lover of acute, thorough-going, radical discus- 
sion, will lose much, if he does not cultivate an 
acquaintance with both these clas.s of writers. * 
I know, indeed, that you are an advocate for X,, 
unlimited research. For myself, I have long — 
practised upon this principle: and I cannot but — 
think the cautious fears of many of those with — 
whom I agree in sentiment, in respect to the limits 
of study, though honourable to the spirit of piety 
which they cherish, and indicative of real interest 
and concern for the prosperity of the Church, are 
not well: founded. The fundamental principle of 
Protestantism is, that the Bible is the only rule — 
of faith and practice. To know what the Bible 
teaches, then, is the great object of all religious 
knowledge. To understand this, (as to acquire 
every thing else,) study and diligence are necessary. 
Men are not inspired now, as the Apostles and 
primitive Christians were, to understand all truth. 
Men are imperfect, and have imperfect knowledge. 
No one sect, party, or body of men, can claim 
absolute perfection of knowledge or virtue. And 
as a great many points of inquiry (interesting and 
important ones too) may be managed by men of 
sobriety, in the use of only their natural intellect 
and their resources of learning, the man who loves 
the Book of God, and desires the most extensive 
acquaintance with it which he can possibly make, 
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will not neglect their works, nor any other source 
of knowledge within his power. It was a noble 
maxim of a heathen, ‘‘ Fas est et ab hoste doceri ;” 
We may receive instruction from an enemy. 
Christians too often forget this, and permit anti- 


pathy to particular sentiments to exclude them 


from all the profit which might be derived from a 
“more enlarged acquaintance with the writings of 


Ww _ opponents. Believing, as I do, that many, who 
_ are arrayed against the sentiments that I espouse, 


are not cauuaals of sense, or of learning, and are 
~ not to be despised, I am inclined always to see how 
they vindicate their cause. If Iam not convinced 
by their arguments, I am rendered better satisfied 
with my own, and more able to defend by such an 
investigation, But if I could not practise upon 
the noble om, «“ We may receive instruction 
from an enemy,” I would at least apply another 
one to vindicate the study of the German writers, 
and justify myself for even recommending it in 
proper cases. I would say (as was said: in a 
different connexion and for a different object,) 
‘« Hoyptit sunt, spoliemus ;” They are Egyptians, 
let us take their spoils. Shall I not accept the 
good which they proffer me—and proffer me in a 
more scientific manner, and well digested, lucid, 
established form, than I can elsewhere find? With- 
out hesitation, [ answer, yes. 

I cannot help viewing the subject in another 
light.. Every student in theology, every Christian 
minister, ought to be established in the truth, and 
able to “‘ convince gainsayers.” How can he do 
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this, 2f he does not know what these gainsayers 
allege? Is he to engage in war against the foes 
of truth, without knowing the weapons by which 
his enemies are to assail him? It is a mistaken 


system of education indeed, which teaches him gil 


thus—which thrusts out a young man upon the 
Church, unacquainted with the nature of his ene- 
mies’ assaults, and liable, of course, to become 
the victim of the first powerful attack that is made 


upon him. Without any doubt, private Christians — 


should have little or nothing to do with all this 
ground of dispute ; but it is a shame for a minister 
of the gospel, who has the opportunity, not to seize 
every advantage in his power, to render himself as 
able as possible to defend the cause which he has 
espoused. amas 

I may venture to add a better authority still, to 
confirm these reasonings. An inspired ar 
has directed Christians to ‘ prove all things ;” 
but to ‘* hold fast that which is good.” How does 
he comply with the spirit of this direction, who 
never examines any views that differ from his 
own ; but settles down with the full conviction that 
he is right, and that all who differ from him are 
wrong? As no man now is inspired, and no man, 
therefore, is free from some error, does it not 
become those who are to be ‘‘set for the defence 
of the truth,” to examine, as far as it may be in 
their power, the dissentient views of others who 
have called themselves Christians, an who lay 
claim to an understanding of the Word ‘oft God? 
Such an examination will enlarge their views, and 
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render them more able to oppose error and defend 
truth. 

Such are my reasons for pursuing the study of 
German writers, and commending the study of 
them. ‘Truth has nothing to fear from examination. 
Tf the sentiments that I espouse will not stand the 
test of investigation, then I will abandon them. 
I never shall willingly embrace any sentiments, 
except on such a coudition. But, in respect to 
the study of the more /iberal (so called) German 
writers, I fear no injury from it, in the end, to the 
sentiments denominated evangelical. Exegesis 
has come, by discussion among them, to a solid 
and permanent science. That the scriptural writers 
taught substantially what we believe to be ortho- 
doxy, 1s now conceded by some of their most able 
expositors. 

There is another point of view in which the 
subject may be regarded. The person who reads 
their works will see what the spirit of doubt and 
unbelief can do in respect to the Book of God, 
and where it will carry the men who entertain it. 
It is indeed a most affecting and awful lesson. 
But is there no reason to fear that we are to learn 
it by sad experience? Does not the progress of the 
sentiments which you defend illustrate the nature 
of this subject? A short time since almost all the 
Unitarians of New England were simple Arians. 
Now, if I am correctly informed, there are scarcely 
any of the younger preachers of Unitarian senti- 
ments who are not simple Humanitarians. Such 
was the case in Germany. The divinity of Christ 
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was early assailed ; BB was next doubted 
and impugned. Is not this already begun here? 
Natural religion comes next in order; and the 
question between the parties here may soon be in 
substance whether natural or revealed religion is 
our guide and our hope. 

For myself I must say it is my conviction, that 
the sooner matters come to this issue the better. 
Not that natural religion is better in itself than 
Unitarianism. No. I believe Christianity, under 
any form, is better than Deism. But the contest 
which is now carried on here, will be more speedily 
terminated by such an issue. The parties will then 
understand each other; and the public will under- 
stand the subject of dispute. I cannot think that 
they do at present. It is but very recently that 
explicit declarations have been made in print by 
you and your friends. And though, with such 
views as I possess, I cannot help feeling the most 
sincere regret that such sentiments should be pro- 
pagated, yet I can never do otherwise than applaud 
that ingenuousness which openly avows sentiments 
that are more privately inculcated. I shall be very 
ready to confess my apprehensions are quite erro- 
neous, if the lapse of a few years more does not 
produce, in many cases, the undisguised avowal of 
the German divinity in all its latitude. I anti- 
cipate this, because I believe that the laws of exe- 
gesis, when thoroughly understood, and applied 
without party bias, will necessarily lead men to 
believe that the Apostles inculcated, for substance, 
those doctrines which are now called orthodoz. 
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And as there will probably be not a few who will 
reject these doctrines, my apprehension is, that, to 
take the German ground, will ere long be deemed 
both ingenuous and expedient. 

Believing, however, as I now do, while my con- 
victions remain, [ must act agreeably to them. I 
hope I shall never be guilty of exercising an ex- 
clusive or persecuting spirit. But, while my present 
views last, I cannot look with indifference on the 
great contest which is pending in this part of our 
country. I must regard the opinions which you 
have avowed in your Sermon to be fundamentally 
subversive of what appear to me to be the pecu- 
liarities of the Christian system. Ifthe doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity and humanity be not true, nor 
that of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, and pardon 
by it; if human nature be not, of itself, entirely 
destitute of principles of holiness that may fit men 
for heaven, and does not.need special regenerating 
and sanctifying grace—then [ know not what there 
is in the Christian system, that very much concerns 
our duty or our interest, which is not taught by 
the principles of natural religion, nor what there is 
for which it is our duty to contend. The great 
question at present between you and me is, What 
does the Bible teach on the subjects proposed ? 
For our answer to this question, you and I stand 
accountable to the Judge of quick and dead; 
and, as ministers of his gospel and interpreters of 
his word, we are placed under an awful responsi- 
bility. If either of us violate the reason which 
God has given us in our inquiries—are led by 
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partial views, by passion, by prejudice, by thirst 
for popularity with our friends, or a fear of reproach 
from those whom we are obliged to consider as 
opponents—Christ will require from us an account 
of our conduct. When I think on this, and look 
back and ask myself whether I have conducted this 
whole dispute with a view to my account and in 
the fear of God, I cannot but feel solicitude, lest, 
through the deceitfulness of the human heart, 
something may have escaped me which may prove 
prejudicial, in some way or other, to the promotion 
of real truth. If you see this, my dear Sir, tell me 
where and what it is. We have no real interest 
but to know, believe, and obey the truth. And, 
supposing truth to be what it now appears to me to 
be, I cannot believe otherwise than that you are 
endeavouring to inculcate principles radically sub- 
versive of the gospel of Christ. Will you do me 
the justice to believe that I ‘may have honestly 
formed such an opinion, without taking my faith 
from creeds, or grounding it on tradition; and 
without the spirit that would establish an Inquisi- 
tion, or lord it over the consciences of men, or treat 
you with disrespect ? 

In a word, with those who have the convictions 
that I possess of the nature and importance of the 
gospel system, it can never admit of a question, 
whether they are to make all the opposition in their 
power (provided it be done in the spirit of Chris- 
tian candour and benevolence,) to the prevalence 
of sentiments like yours. I cannot but view the 
question between us as amounting to this—whether 
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we shall retain Christianity, or reject all but the 
name? If I am wrong, may the Lord forgive me, 
and grant me better views. If you are wrong, my 
heart’s desire and prayer to God is, that the same 
blessing may be bestowed on you. 

Allowing that I and those with whom I act are 
sincere in our belief, you yourself would say, that 
we should be justly chargeable with the greatest 
inconsistency, did we not feel strong desires to 
resist the innovations that are attempted in many 
important points of our theology. Permit me to 
add, that real charity may sometimes attribute 
strong feelings and a deep interest on this subject, 
to ardent benevolence towards those who differ 
from us, and whom we think to be in a dangerous 
condition, rather than to party zeal, blind credulity, 
and ignorance, or an exterminating and injurious 
spirit. me 
And now—to bring. these already protracted 
Letters to a close—you will permit me respectfully 
and seriously to solicit that you would look back 
and review the Sermon which has occasioned these 
remarks. Have you represented the sentiments of 
the great body of Christians in this country cor- 
rectly? Have you produced the real arguments 
on which they rely? Have you treated them 
with respect, with gentleness, with tenderness ? 
Has your simple aim been to reason with them, to 
convince them, and not to hold them up in such an 
attitude as to excite disgust? I do not ask these 
questions for the sake of reproach, or to wound 
your feelings; but I cannot help thinking it a duty 
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incumbent on you to ask them. Look now, with 
a Christian eye, on the unhappy and distracted 
state of the churches in this land, the glory of all 
lands! When will our contentions cease? When 
shall we bring a united offering to our common 
Lord, if men who stand in eminent and responsible 
stations treat those whom they profess to own as 
Christian brethren, with severity, or in such 
a manner as to wound their feelings? 

My dear Sir, I do think these are things which, 
when we enter our closets to lift up our souls to 
God, we are all bound by sacred obligations to 
consider. Ido not bring these as charges against 
you; but I speak of the impressions which your 
discourse has excited in the bosoms of those who 
espouse the sentiments which you condemn. If 
their impressions are without reason, the wrong 
may indeed fall upon them. But, in reviewing 
the manner in which you have treated some sub- 
jects in your Sermon, is there not more reason for 
those impressions than Christian meekness and 
benevolence can approve? When the hours of 
excitement and the stimulus of party-feeling are 
gone by, you and I shall stand at the bar of that 
Saviour who searches the hearts and tries the reins 
of men. There we shall be obliged to account for 
the manner in which we have conducted this whole 
dispute. 

O my dear Sir! this is no trifling matter. We 
are immortal beings; and our eternal destiny is 
in the hands of that Redeemer about whose dignity 
and glory we are contending. 
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When [ think on this, I cannot but apprehend 
that the question between us is of deep and radical 
interest, as it respects our eternal salvation. If the 
God whom I am bound to adore has not only 
revealed himself in the book of nature, but has 
clearly disclosed his glory in the gospel of Christ, 
and I mistake after all a revelation so clear,—or, 
induced by party feeling or erroneous philosophy, 
reject the testimony which he has given,—the 
mistake must be tremendous in its consequences— 
the rejection will justly incur the divine displeasure. 
With all this subject, however, fully before me, 
I do not hesitate—I cannot doubt respecting it. 
When I behold the glory of the Saviour, as re- 
vealed in the gospel, I am constrained to cry out 
with the believing Apostle, ‘‘My Lord and my 
God!” And, when my departing spirit shall quit 
these mortal scenes, and wing its way to the world 
unknown, with my latest breath I desire to pray, 
as the expiring martyr did, ‘‘ Lorp Jesus, RECEIVE 
MY SPIRIT!” 
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TWO PASSAGES ADDED BY PROFESSOR STUART, 


In a late edition of his Letters, are introduced in this form, instead 
of being inserted in the body of the Work. oe 


By comparing the preceding paragraph (page 23) with 
the same in the former editions of this work, the reader 
will see that some of it is modified, to avoid the ambi- 
guity which seemed to be chargeable upon the former 
editions ; or changed, to correct that which, if literally 
taken, would be erroneous. I had said, that ‘‘the word 
person was introduced into the creeds of ancient times, 
merely as a term which would express the disagreement 
of Christians in general with the reputed errors of 
Sabellius, and others of similar sentiments:” and 
although I certainly did not mean to say that such a 
use of it was universal, and without exception, as 1 well 
knew the phrase had been variously and loosely used 
by some of the fathers, yet I prefer to remove the ambi- 
guity of the phrase by a limitation, which, so far as I 
have been able to examine, seems more accurately to 
correspond with the state of the case. My belief is, 
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that the leading and most influential fathers and councils 
of antiquity did use person as I have now stated. 

As the text stood in former editions of this work, it 
would appear as if I meant to say, that the Nicene 
fathers, in their Symbol, had used the word person in 
the sense alleged. This, however, I did not mean to 
say,—although it will appear on examination, perhaps, 
that I might have safely said it. I admit that my ex- 
pression is of a dubious nature, or even that it will 
convey the sense which the Reviewer has given to it. 
I meant to say, that the fathers who belonged to the 
Nicene Council, the divines of that age, in their writ- 
ings, used the word person to designate a distinction in 
the Godhead, in opposition to the opinions of Sabellius, 
and others of like sentiments with him. is 

The Reviewer, however, in the ‘Christian Disciple,” 
in admonishing me of an error in respect to this, has 
perhaps himself fallen into one. He says that the 
Nicene Creed contains neither the word vroeracte nor 
mpoowmrov ; whereas, if he had read the Creed four or 
five lines beyond what I have quoted, he would have 
found it anathematizing those “ who affirm that the 
Son is of a different hypostasis (vrooracewe) from the 
Father.” The sense of vzocracic here, however, some 
may incline to think, is not that of person, but of sub- 
stance simply. But Basil, and in like manner Bishop 
Bull, have contended, perhaps triumphantly, for the 
meaning of person.* 

The only question of any importance at issue on the 
present topic is—Did the ancient fathers use the word 
person, in respect to the Godhead, to designate beings 
so distinct as to have only a specific unity, as the Re- 


* Bulli Op, p. 114, &c. 
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viewer, after Whitby and others, had asserted? or did 
they use it to designate a distinction in the Godhead, 
iM opposition to sentiments like those of Sabellius, and 
with the acknowledgment of the numerical unity of the 
Godhead? The question, of course, is, Did the leading 
and most influential divines and councils maintain the 
-one or the other of these views? If the former, then 
my allegation is incorrect; if the latter, then the sub- 
stance of what I have hitherto said upon this subject 
has not been disproved. ~ 

It were easy to occupy a volume with the discussion 
of this subject ; but my limits necessitate me to be very 
brief. I begin with an inquiry into the meaning of 
UTOOTAGLC. 

The Antenicene fathers used this word, perhaps, 
commonly in the sense of ovo.a, substance or essence. 
But some used it to signify person, or distinction in the 
Godhead. In consequence of the word being differently 
used by different writers, and in reference to diverse 
heresies, great disputes ‘arose in the Church about it. 
At first, the orthodox fathers in general strongly object- 
ed to vrocractc as applied to designate a distinction in 
the Godhead, because they averred that it meant sub- 
stance or essence; and to assert that there were three 
substances in the Godhead, they said, was antiscrip- 
tural. Thus Dionysius Romanus (about a.p.250) repro- 
bates those ‘who separate the Divinity into three dif- 
ferent hypostases.”* And again: “ They preach as it 
were three Gods, dividing the sacred Unity into three 
hypostases, diverse and altogether separate from each 
other.” 


* Advers. Saball., as cited in Athanas. decret. Synod. Nic. 
p. 320. ia 
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So Athanasius says: ‘ We speak of one hypostasis, 
—deeming hypostasis and ovata, substance, the same.” + 

The opposition to hypostasis, in such a sense, was 
generally in the Latin churches, because they translated 
both vzosracc and ovo. substantia, substance; and 
they refused to say that there were three substances in 
the Godhead. 

How far Origen, and others of his school, were im- 
plicated in the condemnation passed by them upon such 
a use of hypostasis, does not certainly appear. Origen 
maintains three hypostases; but, that he asserts them 
in such a sense as to exclude numerical unity of essence 
and attributes in the Godhead, I have not seen satisfae- 
torily evinced. 

After the Sabellian opinions were propagated in the 
Church, many of the Greek fathers maintained, in oppo- 
sition to them, that there were three hypostases in the 
Godhead. Contentions soon arose about this phrase- 
ology, because it was deemed by some to imply too 
much. These contentions were in some measure com- 
posed, however, by the Synod of Alexandria, (a.p. 362,) 
at which Athanasius was present, who decided that 
‘‘any one was at liberty to aver that there was but one 
hypostasis in the Godhead, provided the threefold 
distinction therein was preserved, or to maintain three 
hypostases, provided that only one substance was 
meant.” + 

About this time, in order to avoid the ambiguity of 
hypostasis, the Greeks began to substitute zpoowzov, 
person, in imitation of the Latin persona, which was 
used in the Western churches. The classical use of 


* Epist. ad Antioch. t+ Hardouin, tom, i. 734. 
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both the Greek and Latin word is indeed quite differ- 
ent from the ecclesiastical one. But zpoowzoyr and per- 
sona evidently assumed a technical use in the churches. 
After the Synod of Alexandria, the Greek Church used 
both dzooracie and mpocwrov in the same sense—as did 
the Latins persona and hypostasis—in respect to the 
subject in question. 

It remains now, after having given this sketch of the 
history of vrooractc and zpoow7oy in the Greek Church, 
and persona and hypostasis in the Latin, to show that a 
distinction in the Godhead was designated by them, 
which was deemed consistent with numerical unity of 
substance and attributes, and was not intended to desig- 
nate person in such a sense as admitted only specific 
unity. 

It will of course be seen that this question does not 
regard the use of vzooraore in the classic sense of sub- 
stance or essence—a sense which some of the fathers. 
gave to it when they affirmed that there could be but 
one hypostasis in the Godhead; but the use of hypos- 
tasis to designate person or distinction in the Godhead. 
In a word, when the Greek fathers use hypostasis, or 
mpoowroy, for a distinction in the Godhead, or the Latins 
persona or hypostasis in the same way, do they use them 
so that we must fairly understand them as admitting a 
numerical unity of essence or attributes, or only a specific 
unity of the Godhead? 

That a uniformity among the fathers, in the use of 
these terms, existed without exception, and that no in- 
consistency or inaccuracy in respect to the use of them 
can be found, is more than any one would undertake 
to prove, who knows how loosely many of the fathers 
have written, and how little the study of accuracy, in 
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the use of language, prevailed among them. Making 
only proper allowances for this, (allowances which must 
be made for modern as well as ancient times,) I think 
it can-be shown that the view which I have given, in 
the paragraph of my Letters that occasioned this dis- 
cussion, is substantially correct. 

Tertullian, the earliest father who presents us with 
the terms Person and Trinity,* in the passage quoted 
hereafter in these Letters more at length, } seems plainly 
to use the word person in the sense which I have 
attached to it. His antagonist Praxeas denied that 
there was any distinction in the Godhead, or any except 
a verbal one. “ This perversity (i.e. of Praxeas) thinks 
itself,” says Tertullian, “to be in possession of pure 
truth, while it supposes that we are to believe in one 
God, not otherwise than if we make the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost the self-same,—as if all were not one, 
—while all are of one, viz. by a unity of substance.” 

Farther on he says, “I call him (the Logos) a person, 
and pay him reverence.” And again, ‘‘ We are baptized 
into the persons (of the Godhead) severally, by the use 
of their several names.” 

The key to this language is plainly to be found in the 
opinions of Praxeas, which denied any distinction in the 
Godhead. Tertullian means to assert it; to do which, 
he uses the word person and persons, while he expressly 
acknowledges a unity of substance. That this unity is 
numerical, and not specific, seems to me to be plainly 
indicated by the manner in which he expresses himself, 
—which is equivalent to saying, ‘* About the unity of 
the Godhead as to substance, we do not dispute with 


* Lib. advers. Prax. c. 2. ¢ See page 31. 
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Praxeas—we only maintain that there is a distinction, 
which we call person, not inconsistent with such a unity.” 
In regard to Origen, it has generally been thought 
that he maintained nothing more than a specific unity in 
the Godhead, while it is beyond a doubt that he asserts 
the existence of three hypostases.* ‘To ascertain in 
every case the exact meaning of words, in a writer who 
uses them so carelessly (sometimes, to appearance, in- 
consistently) as Origen does, would be a task difficult 
indeed to be performed. That he believed in the doc- 
trine of the eternal generation and divinity of the Son, — 
can scarcely be doubted, when the various assertions 
which he has made on this subject are compared 
together.+ That the three hypostases which he predi-. 
cates of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, do not imply 
persons in the sense of the word which is now common, 
may be inferred probably from what he says of the in- 
divisibility of the divine nature. ‘‘ God,” he says, ‘‘ is 
altogether Repisuptible, and-simple, and composite, not 
divisible.”{ Again: ‘‘ The only-begotten, God our 
Saviour, the only-begotten of the Father, is Son by 
nature, not by adoption. He is born of the mind of 
the Father, as the will of the mind. For the divine 
nature is not divisible, i.e. of the unbegotten Father, that 
we should think the Sonis begotten by any division or 
diminution of his substance.”§ , 
While Origen, therefore, maintains the dacttoa of 
three hypostases, or persons, he does it in such a sense 
as consists with the indivisibility, 2.e. the numerical 


* See Com. in Johan. p. 24. 
+ See Bulli Op. pp. 105, &c. 
+ Lib. iv. cont. Cels. p. 169. 

§ Lib. ii. in Johan. as cited by Pamphilius in Apolog, ¢%. 
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unity of the Godhead. But to explain, or to justify all 
his speculations about the generation of the Son, is 
what [ shall by’no means attempt. 

Cyprian, cotemporary with Origen, has little in his 
writings which concerns the present question. In his 
letter to Jubianus, however, after mentioning the Father, 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit, he says, “‘ These three are 
one;” and he afterwards speaks of Christ’s “ command- 
ing to baptize into the full and one (adunata) Trinity.” 

Lactantius (about a.p. 300,) speaking of the Father 
and Son, says, ‘‘ To each belongs one mind, one spirit, 
one substance.”’* 

The testimonies of the Antenicene fathers to the 
elernity of the Son, may be seen in the works of Bishop 
Bull, above referred to: but as they have not a deter- 
minate bearing upon the point in question, I pass them 
over. 

Omitting the minor fathers, let us come to the Nicene 
Creed, the collected sense of the great body of the 
Church at the beginning of the fourth century. This 
declares the Son to be opooveroc, consubstantial, with the 
Father. Does this exclude or imply numerical unity of 
substance ? 

The meaning of the word opoovewog must be here 
investigated. Originally it was applied to things which 
belong to the same species, or have the same nature. 
Thus Aristotle calls the stars opoovo.a, consubstantial ; 
and Chrysostom} says that Eve was consubstantial, ojo- 
ovotoc, with Adam. So the Pseudo Justin, in opposing _ 
some of Aristotle’s doctrines, says, “In respect to a 
rational nature, angels and demons are consubstantial.” 


* Lib. iv. c..49. + Hom. xvi. in Gen. 
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This word, however, was so seldom used by eccle- 
siastical writers, before the Council of Nice, in relation 
to the distinction in the Godhead, that the introduction 
of it has (though erroneously) been ascribed to that 
Council. But Origen (a. pv. 230, Dial. cont. Marcion.) 
calls the Logos consubstantial; and Dionysius of Alex- 
andria (A.D. 250) repeatedly uses the same appellation 
in respect to Christ.” 

Eusebius of Cesarea, one of the Nicene fathers, 
in addressing his Church about the Symbol of the 
Council of Nice, defends the use of the word consub- 
stantial in their Creed, by saying that “he knew of 
some ancient, learned, and renowned doctors in the 
Churches who used it.’’} 

It would seem, that before the Council of Nice, the 
word dpoovatoc had already come (as it certainly after- 
wards did,) to signify, as many used it, a numerical 
unity of substance. In such a sense, it compares with 
dpomarpioc, of the same Father ; opoyevoc, of the same 
nation; opocuyoc, under ‘the same yoke. Those who 
held to the doctrines of Sabellius, however, and Pau! 
of Samosata, seem to have abused the word in order to 
perplex their opponents. It was on this ground that 
the Council of Antioch (Aa.p. 263) rejected the applica- 
tion of it to the Son,—not because they disbelieved, as 
the Reviewer would seem to intimate, the divine nature 
of Christ. The epistle, which six leading bishops of 
that Council addressed to Paul of Samosata before his 
excommunication, says, “ that the Son... . is God, not 
by foreknowledge, but in substance and bypostasis ... . 
we profess and preach.t Athanasius, stating the reason 


* Suicer in dpuoovetos, 
+ Athanas. Epist. ad Afr. tom. i. p. 987. 
+ Biblioth. Max. Pat, tom. iii. p. 349. 
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why this Council rejected the word 6poovatoc, says, that 
‘Paul of Samosata affirmed, that if Christ were con- 
substantial with the Father, then it necessarily followed 
that there were three substances—one prior, and two 
posterior—derived from it. To avoid this sophism,” 
adds Athanasius, ‘‘ those fathers very properly said that 
Christ was not consubstantial,—i. e. that the Father did 
not hold such a relation to the Son as Paul supposed.* 
A similar account of the rejection of consubstantial by 
this Council is given by Basil.+ 

After all, however, it would seem that the ancient 
and modern writers, in their discussion of this subject, 
have mistaken the meaning of the Council of Antioch ; 
and that they merely denied that Christ cara capka, 
as to his human nature, was consubstantial with the 
Father. f 

Neither Athanasius nor Basil, two of the most zealous 
and able defenders of the doctrine of the Trinity among 
all the ancient fathers, intimate, so far as I have been 
able to learn, the least suspicion that the Council of 
Antioch were Unitarians. It is very clear, from the 
passage above cited, that this Council believed in the 
divinity of Christ: and since these fathers lived so 
near the time when the Council in question was held, 
and were so jealous as well as earnest on the subject of 
Christ’s divinity, it scarcely admits of a doubt, that the 
conclusion of the Reviewer in regard to the sentiments 
of this Council is erroneous. 

Thus much for dpoovetoc, before the Council of Nice. 
In the Symbol which they drew up, the word was in- 


* Athanas. Op. tom. i. p. 919. + Op. tom. iii. Epist. cece. 
t See Doed. Inst. vol. i. § 115. c. and J. W. Feverlein de 
Concil. Antioc, there cited, 
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serted after much discussion and consideration. Many 
members of the Council were afraid that the same use 
might be made of it which Paul of Samosata had made. 
It was not until ‘‘ after many questions and answers, 
and accurate investigation of the meaning of the term,” 
says Eusebius, in writing an account of the Nicene 
Creed to his Church, “that it was admitted. Those 
who defended it,” he goes on to say, ‘“averred that it 
signified that the Son was of the substance of the 
Father, but not a part (or division) of the Father. ‘To 
this sense,” continues he, ‘‘ it seemed proper we should 
assent,’’* 

In the same epistle, Eusebius says, that Constantine 
the Emperor, who was president of the Nicene Council, 
replied to some of the bishops, who made inquiry 
respecting the meaning of dpoovatoc, that * by it he did 
not mean that the Son was of the Father by any cor- 
poreal affections, nor by any division or separation 
(aroroun); for it was impossible that an incorporeal, 
intellectual, immaterial nature should admit of cor- 
poreal affections (i.e. division or separation); but the 
thing was to be understood of a divine and incompre- 
hensible manner,” 7.e. manner of relation between the 
Father and Son. 

It seems to me quite plain, that the explanations of 
Eusebius and Constantine serve to show what they did 
not mean by opoovowc,-—viz. that they did not mean to 
impugn the numerical, unity of the divine substance, as 
they object to all idea of separation or division. Specific 
unity, however, not only admits, but demands a separa- 
tion which destroys numerical unity. 


* Soc. Eccl. Hist. lib. i. c. 8. 
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The presumption, then, from these explanations, 
against the doctrine of mere specific unity being taught 
in the Nicene Creed, is pretty strong. It is very greatly 
increased, however, by the explanations which this 
Creed received fifty-six years afterwards, by the second 
ecumenical, or general Council, assembled at Constanti- 
nople, by order of Theodosius the Great, in order to 
restore peace to the Churches, which were rent by the 
Arian dispute, and specially to settle and establish the 
Nicene Symbol of faith. After meeting, and agreeing 
to receive and recommend the Nicene faith, with some 
small additions, made to oppose some new heresies 
which had arisen, they sent a Synodic epistle to the 
western Synod of Churches, who were to meet at Rome; 
in whieh they state, that, in accordance with the Nicene 
Creed and ‘‘the most ancient faith, and agreeable to 
baptism, they believe in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,—so namely, that there is one divinity, 
power, and substance of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; who possess equal dignity and co-eternal 
dominion; who exist in three most perfect hypostases, 
or three perfect persons ;—so that the pest of Sabellius 
shall have no place, which confounds the persons, and 
takes away their appropriate qualities; nor the blas- 
phemy of the Eunomians, Arians, and opposers of the 
Holy Spirit prevail, which destroys the substance and 
nature and divinity of the uncreated, consubstantial, 
and co-eternal Trinity, by introducing a posterior nature, 
of a different substance, and created.”* 

What in the Creed is expressed by consubstantial, 
they have here called ‘‘one (juac) divinity, power, and 


* Theodoreti Eccl. Hist. lib. v. c. 9. 
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substance of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ;” which 
is a direct and (as it appears to me) unequivocal asser- 
tion of numerical unity, and has so been understood, as 
far as I have learned, in all succeeding ages of the 
Church. It cannot admit of a doubt, I think, that they 
aimed to express the duoovo.wv of the Nicene fathers, 
by the pac ovorac of their epistle; and if so, then it 
is clear that they interpret the Nicene Creed as teaching 
numerical unity of substance, divinity, and power, 2. e. 
substance and attributes, in the Godhead. 

In this ecumenical Council were one hundred and 
fifty orthodox bishops assembled, besides a number 
who were attached to the sentiments of Macedonius. 
It is generally conceded that their decision gave an 
establishment and a uniformity to the Christian faith, 
about the doctrine of the Trinity, which remains, even 
to the present time, among the generality of Christians. 
This decision was so short a period after the Nicene 
Council, that some bishops present at Nice might be, 
and probably were, still: living, and not improbably 
present at Constantinople. At any rate, the fathers of 
the Council of Constantinopie can hardly be supposed 
to be ignorant of what the Nicene Council meant to 
express by opoovovoc. 

That the great body of Catholics and Protestants 
have maintained the numerical unity of the Godhead, 
will not, I suppose, be called in question. As little 
can it be calied in question, that the great body of them 
have supposed that the Council of Nice meant to assert 
it. This Dr. Munscher concedes, in his very able 
attempt to show that the Nicene fathers meant to assert 
nothing more than a specific unity of the Godhead.* 


* Untersuch, iiber den Sinn der Nic. Glaub. 
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Very’ few of the older theologians, in modern times, 
have called it in question, that the Nicene Creed implies 
numerical unity; and these have always been con- 
tradicted. Not only so, but some of the great masters 
of ecclesiastical lore have very recently avouched the 
opinion in question. Schroeckh, that consummate master 
of church-history and patristical learning says,* in 
reference to the meaning of dpoovowc in the Nicene 
Creed, “‘/t cannot be doubted that by this word no 
specific unily is meant, but a numerical unity in respect 
to being.” So Walch, in his celebrated History of 
Heresies, has decided; and Stark, in his History of 
Arianism,{ has given the same opinion. I will not say 
there is no appeal from men of such distinguished 
learning as these; but I may say, that what they: 
pronounce in an unqualified manner to be true, in 
a case which they have fully examined, when confirmed 
by general opinion, in all ages, and by very express 
and (as it seems to me) satisfactory evidence in ancient 
‘times, may at least be asserted by me without any 
special rashness; and may be said to be plain from 
church-history. | 
The bearing of this investigation about numerical 
unity, as implied or excluded by Opoovatoc, upon the 
question how the fathers used the word person, 1s very 
evident. A numerical unity being acknowledged, person 
can be used in reference to the Godhead, by no con- 
siderate man, in the same sense in which it is applied to 
men. It designates a distinction in the Godhead— 
a distinction, of course, in opposition to those who 
maintain that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are in 


id 
* Kirchen Greschich. v. 344. + 2 Th. s. 24. 
t Berlin, 1786, 1. Th. s. 306, 307. 
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all respects identical, so far as they are divine. ‘And 
when the fathers use person, can they use it but in 
‘‘qpposition to Sabellians and others of similar senti- 
ments?” Most certainly the Arians did not deny that 
Father and Son were two hypostases. They maintained 
it in such a high sense as to exclude numerical unity 
of substance. When the Council of Constantinople 
affirm, therefore, that ‘‘God exists in three most perfect 
hypostases or perfect persons,” they evidently mean to 
oppose Sabellius, as they proceed to say, ‘‘So that'the 
pest of Sabellius shall have no place, which confounds 
the persons, and takes away their appropriate qualities 
—nor the blasphemy of the Eunomians, Arians, and 
opposers of the Holy Spirit prevail, which destroys the 
substance, and nature, and divinity of the uncreated, 
consubstantial, and co-eternal Trinity, by introducing 
a posterior nature, of a different substance, and created.” 
The latter clause here is as if they had said, The Arians, 
&c. make two substances, natures, &c. of Christ and } 
the Father, and the Macedonians explain away the . 
being of the Spirit; but we maintain numerical unity 
(usav ovovay) of substance or being, in opposition to 
these. a 

Such an explanation, by these fathers, of what the 
Nicene Council meant to oppose, seems to me to indicate 
that the Reviewer is not correct when he intimates that 
the Nicene fathers had not any particular reference to 
the errors of Sabellius. To oppose Arius was, no 
doubt, the special object of the Council. But then, 
in forming a creed, they naturally had reference to the 
disputes of the times in general. Dr. Miinscher admits 
this. ‘‘ The Nicene Council,” says he, ‘ recognized 
(vorfand) as decided, the doctrine of the Church, that 
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the Son of God is called God, and is entitled to divine 
honours. ‘They recognized also the decision, established 
in opposition to the Noetians and Sabellians, that the 
Son or Logos is a proper hypostasis.”* ‘* Certainly,” 
says Bishop Bull, +} “it is most clearly evident (liquidis- 
simo constat) that the Nicene fathers, in their creed, 
meant to impugn other heresies besides the Arian.” 
He proceeds to say, what is very evident to be sure, 
that many things are contained in the Creed which 
the Arians did not deny at all, and which must therefore 
refer to other sects. 

I have proceeded as far in this examination as my 
present limits will allow. If I have justified the shape 
of the paragraph which the Reviewer has animadverted 
upon, given in the present edition, my special object is 
answered by this investigation. 

Be this, however, as it may; as the great body 
of Trinitarians, since the Council of Constantinople, 
to say the least, have maintained the numerical unity 
of the Godhead, and as Mr. Channing cannot be sup- 
posed to have attacked the Trinitarianism of the fathers, 
but of the present day,—so the substance of all that - 
was aimed at in the paragraph of the Letters under 
consideration, stands unimpeached. Trinitarians of 
modern times, maintaining the numerical unity of the 
Godhead, cannot, unless Mr. Channing supposes them 
to be most unreasonably self-contradictory, maintain 
that person does apply or can apply to the Godhead, 
in the latitude in which he understands it. The real _ 
question, therefore, as to the justice of his attack upon 
their opinions, is not affected by the sense in which 


* Untersuch, &c. + Op. p. 114. 
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the fathers used the word person. The investigation 
of this question, however, may not be without some 
use. It may at least provoke a more diligent examina- 
tion of the subject than has hitherto taken place among 
us. ‘Should this be the case, the interests of truth may 
be promoted by it. 


POSTSCRIPT TO LETTER IIf. 


Arter finishing the above Letter, your ‘‘ Note for the 
second edition” came to hand. But as it seemed to me 
that most which it contained had already been anti- 
cipated, I did not think it of importance to change 
the shape of the Letter, and adapt it to your Note as 
well as Sermon. I was still less inclined to this, 
because I had endeavoured, as far as possible, to avoid 
giving any personal shape to the controversy; knowing 
how bitter and irrelevant to the original subject all con- 
troversies soon become, when personalities are admitted. 
I have not the most distant design of saying anything 
with a view to wound your personal sensibility ; but 
I do feel, and I ought to feel, a deep interest in addres- 
sing the understanding and reason of a man who, by his 
weight of character, sobriety of mind, and eminent 
talents, has acquired so much influence in society as 
you have. And, in order to do this with propriety, 
I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to throw the 
whole subject into the shape of a discussion respecting 
principles; and to avoid that form of writing which too 
commonly involves personal reflection. 
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Will you permit me, in this informal way, to add 
a few things, which the perusal of your Note has 
suggested to me? 

I am unable to reconcile the first passage of your 
Note, with another in the body of your Sermon. In 
the former you say, ‘‘ We are told by Trinitarians, that 
Jesus Christ is the supreme God, the same being as the 
Father, and that a leading end of Christianity is to 
reveal him in this character.” In the latter you say, 
“ According to this doctrine (7. e. the doctrine of the 
Trinity), there are three infinite and equal persons, 
possessing supreme divinity, called the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. Each of these persons, as described 
by theologians, has his own particular consciousness, 
will, and perceptions. ‘They love each other, converse 
with each other, and delight in each other's society. 
They perform different parts in man’s redemption, each 
having his appropriate office, and neither doing the 
work of the other. The Son is mediator, and not the 
Father. The Father sends the Son, and is not himself 
sent; nor is he conscious, like the Son, of taking flesh. 
Here, then, we have three intelligent agents, possessed 
of different consciousnesses, different wills, and different 
perceptions, performing different acts, and sustaining 
different relations; and if these things do not imply 
and constitute three minds or beings, we are utterly at 
a loss to know how three minds or beings are to be 
formed.” bei 

But how can Trinitarians maintain that Jesus Christ 
is the ‘‘ same being as the Father,’ when a prominent 
trait of their doctrine is, that there is a distinction 
between him and the Father? You yourself represent 
them as holding this distinction to be equal to that 
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which exists between two different men. ‘This indeed 
is incorrect ; but it is equally so to represent them as 
holding that Jesus Christ is the “ same being as the 
Father,” if you mean by this, in all respects the same. 

Nor can I see the propriety of the remark in your 
Note, that if Christ were “the same being as the 
Father, .. . . we should expect to hear him continually 
spoken of as the Supreme God.” For, jirst, are we to 
receive the Book of God as it is, or are we at liberty 
to insist that it must be conformed to our eapectations ? 
and secondly, if Christ was truly man (a point as certain 
as that Christ ever existed,) and was conversant in the 
human nature with men, how, in a book which gives 
us the history of what he said and did during his 
incarnation, should we expect to hear him continually 
spoken. of as the Supreme God? The reasonableness 
of such an” expectation seems to be at least very ques- 
tionable. 

In truth, the sacred writers do not appear to me to 
write as controversialists, on the subject of Christ’s 
divinity. Itis the way with men who have extravagant 
views of the importance of any particular subject, to be 
ever dwelling upon it, and taking occasion to introduce 
it as often as possible. Thus I have heard some 
preachers, who will not utter a single public discourse, 
or offer a single prayer, without letting it be known of 
all men, that they are champions for the doctrine of the 
Trinity. I have heard others, who never fail to let 
their hearers know that they are emancipated from the 
thraldom of the dark ages; and have thrown off the 
shackles of creeds and confessions, and forms imposed 
by ignorant and bigoted men ; that they are enlightened 
and reasonable Christians; and that their audience are 
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bound in duty to become their mitators. The holy 
Apostles, however, possessed, as I must believe, none 
of the spirit which prompts to either of these courses. 
They did not view the subjects in a distorted and 
sectarian light. The edifice of truth—the temple of 
the living God—rose under their hands not only into 
a lofty and magnificent structure, but into one which 
was as conspicuous for symmetry as for grandeur. 

All parts of Christian doctrine held their proper 
place in the system which they taught. Why should 
they then be continually speaking of Christ as supreme 
God, when (as I verily believe) they expected no 
professed follower of Christ to call this doctrine in 
question? John seems to have had opponents to it 
in his eye, when he wrote the first verse of his gospel ; 
but, excepting this, I do not remember another passage 
of the New Testament which has this aspect of oppo- 
sition to gainsayers, in regard to the divinity of Christ. 
The Apostles doubtless expected to be believed, when 
they had once plainly asserted any thing. That they 
are not, is indeed to be lamented; but it cannot be 
charged to their fault. They felt (what we feel now) 
that very frequent, strong, and direct asseverations of 
any thing are apt to produce a suspicion in the minds 
of a hearer or reader, that the person making them has 
not arguments on which he relies, and so substitutes 
confident affirmations in their room; or that he is 
himself but imperfectly satisfied with the cause which 
he defends; or that he has sinister motives in view. 
For myself, 1 confess I am inclined to suspect a man 
of all these, who makes very frequent and confident 
asseverations. 

I am the more satisfied, then, that the New Testament 
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treats the subject in question as one which was not - 
controverted, and as one which was not expected to be 
called in question. My conclusion, from the Apostles’ 
mode of treating it, is, I acknowledge, quite different 
from that which you draw, as stated in your Sermon 
and Notes. But, with my present views, I must think 
it to be more profitable than yours. 

In regard to what follows in your Note, most of it has 
been anticipated. I will touch upon only a few points. 

With respect to the passages which we adduce in 
proof of Christ’s divine nature, you observe, that the 
‘strength of the Trinitarian argument lies in those in 
which Jesus is called God.” This may be true; but it 
lies in them, as I have from the first endeavoured to 
show, not simply because the name God is given to him, 
but because those things are ascribed to him as God, 
which no being but the supreme God can perform. 
My whole argument is constructed on this ground; your 
whole Note, on the ground that we draw our conclusion 
simply from the fact, that the appellation God is given 
to Christ. , | 

What you say salty the argument in favour of 
Christ’s divine nature, from the name given him in 
Matt. i. 28, accords in the main with my own views. To 
maintain that the name Immanuel proves the doctrine 
in question, is a failacious argument; although many 
Trinitarians have urged it. Jerusalem is called “ Jeho- 
vah our righteousness.” Is Jerusalem therefore divine? 

Why should you say, in the third paragraph of your 
Note, that, in looking through ‘‘ Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, you meet with no instance in which Christ is called 
God?” Are there no proofs here of his omniscience, 
of his omnipotence, of;his authority to forgive sin, of 
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his supreme, legislative right? And are not these 
things better proof of his divine nature than a mere 
name can be? Why, moreover, should such an invidi- 
ous distinction be implied, to the prejudice of St. John’s 
writings and of the Epistles? Do you not admit all 
the New Testament to be of divine origin and autho- 
rity? Of whatimportance, then, ‘is it, whether the doc- 
trine of Christ’s divinity is found in one part or another? 
Besides, if any disciple could know who the Lord in 
reality was, has any one a better claim to be considered 
as knowing it than John, the disciple ‘‘ who leaned. on 
Jesus’ bosom.” 

You have passed the whole of John i. 1, with merely 
commenting on the name Ococ. My dear Sir, can you 
expect to satisfy candid inquirers with this? Are you 
not bound to tell us how this Logos (word) could create 
the worlds (ra wavra, the universe,) before this text is 
disposed of ?. You must tell us how creative power— 
the highest, the distinguishing act of Deity, which con- 
stitutes the characteristic and prominent feature of the 
true God, in distinction from all false gods*—can be 
delegated ?, When you can explain this, then you will 
bring us upon ground where we shall be unable to con- 
trovert the Gnostics, who denied that the Jehovah of 
the Old Testament is the Supreme God. Inferior power, 
they maintained, was competent to create the world. 
What less do they who ascribe creation to Christ, and 
yet reject his divinity ? 

Why should you pass over all that on which we rely 
for proof, and touch only that on which we do not pro- 
fess to place confident reliance? I mean, why should 


* Isa. x]. 40, and onward. 
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you descant on the name God, and say nothing of the 
attributes and works ascribed to him who bears this 
name? If we should argue in the same manner with 
you, ought we to expect to convince you? Much less 
could we acquit our consciences of our obligation to 
represent the opinions of others fairly to the world, 
should we publish any thing by which we should en- 
deavour to make them believe that al/ the evidence in 
favour of a particular doctrine held by many Christians 
consisted in that very thing on which they did not rely; 
or at most, in that which constituted merely but a part 
of their grounds of belief. 

The simile from Plato and Socrates, I must think, is 
less happily chosen than your fine taste and cultivated 
mind commonly lead you to choose. In the same 
breath that you-say, ‘‘ Plato was in the beginning with 
Socrates, and was Socrates,” you add, “ that whoever 
saw and heard Plato, saw and heard, not Plato, but 
Socrates, and that as long as Pilato lived, Socrates lived 
and taught :” that is, your first sentence would either be 
not at all understood, or understood, of course, in a 
sense totally different from that which you meant to 
convey, unless you added the commentary along with 
the sentence. St. John has indeed added a commen- 
tary; but this is, as he means to call Christ tHE cor 
WHO CREATED THE UNIVERSE. Of this commentary 
you have taken no notice: but of this you are bound to 
take notice, if you mean to convince those who differ 
from you, or to deal ingenuously with those whom you 
design to instruct. 

On the texts, John xx. 28, Acts xx. 28, Rom. ix. 5, 
1 Tim. iii. 16, Heb. i. 6, and John v. 20, I have already 
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said what I wish to say at present. The remarks in 
your Note do not seem to call for any new investigation. 

_ You say (near the close of your Note), that you have 
‘collected all the passages in the New Testament in 
which Jesus is supposed to be called God.” The fore- 
going Letter, however, does represent us as supposing 
that there are still more in which he is called God,— 
although I have omitted many in which a multitude of 
Trinitarians have supposed that Christ is called God. 
Why should you affirm this, when nearly every book on 
the doctrine of the Trinity that ever has been published 
by Trinitarians, will contradict it ? 

You repeat also the assertion here, ‘that in two or 
three passages, the title (of God) may be given him 
(Christ); but in every case it is given in connexions 
and under circumstances which imply that it is not to 
be received in its highest and most literal sense.” 

But in no single instance have you noticed the “ con- 
nexions and circumstances,” in which the appellation 
God is bestowed on Christ. Can you reasonably expect 
your thinking readers will take this assertion upon 
credit? Are you not bound to prove to these same 
readers, by the Scriptures, interpreted according to the 
universal laws of explaining human language, that the 
New Testament writers have not ascribed to Christ 
CREATIVE power, omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence, 
divine worship, diving honours, and eternal existence? 
What are names in this dispute? Show that these attri- 
butes are nov ascribed to Christ, and you make us Uni- 
‘tarians at once. You ought not to take the advantage 
of representing our arguments as consisting in that on 
which we do not place reliance; and then intimate to 
your readers, “This is all which Trinitarians have to 
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_allege in their own favour.” Dispute can never be 
terminated in this way. Meet fairly and openly the 
points in debate. Many of your readers are certainly 
too intelligent, and too conscientious, to be satisfied 
with any other course. Any other does not become 
your high character and distinguished talents. 


THE END. 
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